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—'To the oni 


. Sir Robert Southwell , Knight, 


- Prefident of ‘the Royal Society. 
el ibe. 


‘STR, 
HE Subject of thefe fol- 
- lowing Papers being Phi- 
lofopbical, and fo not fo- 
reign to the Converfations you 
frequent, I could not direct 
them better than.to the Perfon 
whom the Royal Society have fo 
often made choice of to fill their 
Chair. For tho’ your Bufinefs 
hath been much in ‘the open 
W orld, yet am I well aflured 
that Things of this Nature have 
always been your Recreation 


A and 


and Delight. The Truth is, 
your Attention to hear me 
difcourfe of my Travels under 
Groutid, andthe Ufes I pro- 
pofed of what there | found, 
gave me no {mall Encourage- 
_ ment to expofe my Obfervatt- 
ons to the publick V iew:And ‘tis 
my Hope, that thofe Things 
may find Pardon from others, 
which have had Approbation 
with you. I am very truly, ity 


SIR, 
~ Your moft humble Servant, 


j. WOODWARD. 
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Aving in the Effay it felf gvven 
“a {ome Intimation both of the De~ 
RB MB fign of it, and the Reafons which 
induced me to make it publicky I fbalb 
not : here keep the Reader in fuspenfe 
much longer than only while 1 acquaint him 
that, vr 0 ofing 16 draw a confiderable num= 
ber of Material into fo narrow a Compafs 
that they might all be contained in this {mall 
Volume, I was obliged to be very brief and 
concife, And therefore, as Pieces of Mz- 
mature, Sculpture, or other Workman|bip 
in little, muft be allowed a clofer In[pette- 
on, fo this Treatife will require fome Care 
and Application in the Perufal. 

Not but that I bave endeavoured, as 
far as was pratticable en fo little room, fo 
: | 4. to 
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to digpofe and order things, by interwea- 
ping with the Affertions [ome of the Proofs 
whereon they depend, and occafvonally 
feattering feveral of the more. amportant 
Obfervations throughout the Work, that it 
will be no very hard Task for any one to 
difcover the main Grounds whereon -all 
that I here advance is founded. = = 

_ That this may be the more clearly ap- 
prebended, I fhall beg leave to illuftrate 
it by one or two Infkances. It will perhaps 
at firft fght feem very ftrangey and al- 
moft [hock an ordinary Reader to find me 
alerting, as 1 do, that the whole Terre- 
fircal Globe was taken all to pieces and 
diffolved at the Deluge. the Particles of 
— Stone, Marble, and all other folid Foffits 
diflevered, taken up into the Water, and 
there fuftained together with Sea-[bells 
qnd other Animal and Vegetable Bodies : 
and that the prefent Earth confifts, and 
was formed out of that promifcuous Mafs 
of Sand, Earth, Shells, and the refty 
& ae | falling 
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falling down again, and fubfiding from 
ithe Waters But whoever fball duely at- 
tend ‘to what I elfewhere lay down, viz. 
that there are vaft Multitudes of Shells, 
‘and other Marine Bodies, fonnd at this 
day incorporated with and lodged in all 
forts of Stone, in Marble, in Chalk, and 
to be fhort, in all the other ordinary Mat- 
_ ter of the Globe which 1s clofe and compatt 
enough to preferve them: that thefe are 
found thus repofited among {t this Terreftri- 
al Matter from near the Surface of the 
— Barth downwards to the greateft Depth 
we ever dig or lay it open, and this in all 
“Parts of it quite round the Globe; that 
the faid terreftrial Matter is difpofed inte 
Strata or Layers, placed one upon ano- 
ther, in like manner as any earthy Sedt- 
ment, fetling down from a Fluid im great 
quantity, will naturally be: that thefe 
Marine Bodies are now found ledged in 
thofe Strata according to the Order of their 
Gravity, thofe which are heavieft lying 
R deepe(t 
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deepet in the Earth, and the lighter forts. 
(when there are any fuch in the fame place). 
foallower or nearer to the Surface: and 
both thofe and thefe among ft terrefirial 
- Matter which is of the fame Spectfick Gra- 
sity that they are, the heavcer Shells in 
Stone, the lighter n Chalk, and [o of the 
refhs I fay, whoever {ball but rightly weigh 
all this, bell have no need to go further 
for Proof that the Barth was atbuatly fo 
diffolved, and afterwards framed a-new, 
in fuch manner as I have fet forth. And 
if to this he fall think fit to add the other 
Arguments of the fame T hing which he will 
meet with iv their Place, they alfo will I 
hope not fast of doing their Part wm con= 
pincing bim till more of the Truth and 
Certainty of this Matter. mM 

The other Inftance I make choice of foall 
be: of the Unrver{ality of the Deluge, which 
is another Propo ifition that 1 infife upon, 
And for this, let but the Reader pleafe to 
confider, what I deliver from: at 
uk oe a 
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elationsy that the marine Bodies afore- 
‘aid are found in all Parts of the known 
World, az well in Europe, Africa, and 
Ameticay ds in Alia, and this even to 
the ‘very tops of the bigheft Mountains ; and 
then I think he cannot reafonably doubt of 
the Propofttion: but more espectally of 
hereunto he {hall joyn what I offer concern- 
img the Great AbyfS, and thence learns that 
there is at this day refident, in that huge 
Conceptacle, Water enough to effete {uch a 
Deluge, to drown the whole Globe, and lay 
all, even the higheft Mountains under Wa- 
ter. But if he fhould:be at a lofS to know 
how I got fuch Notice of that fubterranean 
Refervatory, as to enable me to make a 
Computation of the Quantity of Water now 
_ conceal d therein, if be carefully perufe the 
Propofitions concerning Earthquakes, and 
fome others in the Third Part, he cannot 
but difcover at leaft fome of the ways 
whereby I got light thereinto: and at the 
fame time find why it is that I am fo par- 
i ticular 
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ticular in relating the Phenomena Pk 
Earthquakes, and dwell fo long upon that 
Subjett in this fborter Work, 
 Thefe I intend for Example and Birk 
Etion to the Reader how he may fatisfie 
_ bumfelf in any of the other Heads. Tis 
7 impolf tole for me_to forefee the Diff culties. 
and Heftations of every one: they will be 
more or fewer, according to the Capacity of 
each Perufer, and as bis Penetration and. 
Infight into Nature is greater or lefs. They 
who have Attention enough to tike in the- 
wntire Platform as here laid down: wha 
fee the Chain which rims through the wholes, 
and can pick up and bear in mind the Ob-, . 
fervations and Proofs bere and there ax 
they lie, and then confer them with. the. 
Propo 1LLONS y will difcern ( 1 great mea. 
fure ) how thefe Propofurons flow from. 
them: but they who cannot fo eaft ly do this 
mus? be intreated to have a little patience, 
rontill the Thing be further unfolded, and, 


nure e amply al plaialy made out. 
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. A few Advances there are in the fol- 
lowing Papers, tending to afjert the Su- 
perintendence and Agency of Providence in 
the Natural World: as alfo to evince the 
Fidelity and Exatinef of the Mofaick 
Narrative of the Creation, and of the 
Deluge. Which ‘tis not improbable but 
fome may be apt to {tumble at, and think — 
ftrange that in a Phyficad Difcourfe as this 
i 5 I fhould intermeddle with Matters 
of that kind. But I may very fafely 
fay, that, as to the former, I have not 
entered farther into it than meerly I was. 
lead by the neceffity of my Subjelt : nor 
could I have done lefS than I have, with- — 
out the moft apparent Injury and Injuffice to 
Truth, And for Moles, he having given 
an Account of fome Things which I here 
treat of, Iwas bound to allow him the fame 
Plea that 1 do other Writers, and to con- 
- fider what he hath delivered. In order to 
this I fet afide every thing that might byafS 
my Mind, over-awe, or miflead me in the 

| he aes Soratiny, 
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Scrutiny, and therefore have regard to 
him here only as an Hiflorian, I f eely 
bring what be hath related to the Teft, 
comparing it with Things wa now they | 
ftand: and finding his Account to be pun~ 
Bually true, I fairly declare what I finds 
wherein I do him but imply Righty and 
only the fame that I would to a common. 
Hiflortan, to Berofus or Manetho 3 to 
Herodotus or sat on loke occaly 1 
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“ACCOUNT 


MN OP T HE | 
OBSERVATIONS 


| * oer pon which this 


- DISCOURSE 


Is Founded. 


2 ROM a long train of Experi- | 
‘Fuad ence, the World is at length 
“convine’d , that Obfervations 
) are the only fure Grounds 
whites to build a lafting and fub- 
i ftantial Philofophy. All Parties are 
i 


_ fo far agreed upon this matter, that 
} it feems to be now the common fenfe 
of Mankind. 

“For which reafon, T fhall in ve 


| Work before me, give my felf up to 
B be 
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The Natural Hiftory 


be guided wholly by Matter of Fact ; 
as intending to fteer that courfe which: 


is thus agreed of all hands to be the 


beft and fureft: and not to offer any — 


thing but what hath due warrant from 
Obfervations; and thofe both careful- 
ly made, and faithfully related. — 
And that each Reader may the bet- 
ter inform himfelf, not only of what 
fort my prefent Obfervations are, but 


fee in what manner alfo,and with what. 


kind of Accuracy they were made, 


“twill be convenient to give fome 


light into that matter, and to begin 
with, an, Account of them,; whereby 
he may be enabled to judge how far 
they may. be relyed upon, and what 
meafure of Affent the Propofitions 
which I draw from them may claim. 
But before go.any farther, I ought 
to putin a Caution, that an ample and 


\ 


prolix Relation either of the Obferva- — 


tions themfelves, or of the Deductions 
from them, is not to be expected here. 
{ defign th but for a Sample of what 
I, hope, in good: time, more fully. to: 
difcufs and make out: propofing no’ 
more in this Trearife, than, only, ina, 
few plain words, to deliver my Senti- 


ments on certain Heads of Natural | 


Hiftory, 


if the Earth: 


Hiftory, with fome of the Reafons 
and Grounds of them, in order to give 
fomewhat of prefent 'SatisfaGtion to 
_ the Curiofity and Demands of fome of 
my Friends. 
The (Obfervations 1 (peal of were 


all made in England; the far greateft 


part whereof I travelled over on pur- 
pofe to make them : profefledly fearch- 
ing all places as I pafs’d along, and. 
taking a careful and exact view of 
Things on all hands as they prefented, 

in order to inform my felt of the pre- 
fent condition of the Earth, and all 


Bodies containéd in it, as fat as either 


Grotto’s, or other Natural Caverns, 
ot Mines, Quarries, Colepits, and the 
like, let me into it, and difplayed to 
fight the interiour Parts of it not ne- 
electing, in the mean time, the exte- 
' yiour or furface, and fuch Productions 
Of it as any where occurred, Plants, 
Infeéts, Sea; River, and Land Shells ; 
and, in a word, whatever either the 
Vegetable or Animal World attorded. 
Nor did I confine thefe Obfervations 
to Land, or the Terreftrial Parts of the 
Globe only, but extended them to the 


Fluids of it: likewife , .as well thofe 
by wah it; the Water of Mines,” of. 


B 2 | Grot- 
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The Natural Hiftory 
Grotto’s, and other fuch like Recefies, i 
as thofe upon the furface of it, the 
Sea, Rivers; and Springs. 

My principal Intention indeed w was 
to get as compleat and fatisfa€tory i in- 
formation of the whole Mineral King- 
dom as I could poffibly obtain. To 
which end, I made ftrict enquiry 


— wherever I bande: and laid out for 1n- 


telligence of all Places where the En- 
trails of the Earth were laid open, ei- 
ther by Nature (if I may fo fay ) or 
by Art, and humane Induftry. And 
wherefoever I had notice of any con- 
fiderable natural Spelunca or Grotto 5 
any digging for Wells of Water, or 
for Earths, Clays, Marle, Sand, Gravel, — 
Chalk, Cole, Stone, Marble, Ores of 
Metals, or the likes I forthwith had 
recourfe thereunto: and taking a juft 
account of every obfervable Circum- | 
{tance of the Earth, Stone, Metal, or 
other Matter, from the Surface quite — 
down to the bottom of the Pit, 1 en-. 
tered it carefully into a Journal, which 
f carry’d along with me for that pur- 
pofe.. And fo paffing on from Place: 
to Place, I woted whatever i found me- » 
morablein each particular Pit, Quarry, 
or Mine: and *tis out of thefe — 
that 


“Ne 


of the Earth. 


that my Obfervations are compiled. 

‘After I had finifh’d thefe Obfervati- 
‘ons, and was returned back to this 
City; fuch were the Commotions 
‘which had then fo unhappily invaded 
‘Europe, that I faw 1 mult neceflarily 
‘defift here, and fit down (for the pre- 


fent at leaft) with what I had alrea-. 
‘dy done; having” little profpeét of an 
‘opportunity of carrying on thefe Ob- 


fervations any farther, or of goin, 
beyond Seas, to confider the ftate of 
the Earth, and of all forts of Foffils, 
in more diftant Countries. 

But ‘to fupply, as far as poffible, 


‘that Defe@, I made Application to 


Perfons who had already travelled, 

and I knew were of fuch Integrity, | that 
they would not impofe uncertain or 
falfe Relations upon me: as alfo of fo 
much Curiofity as to be likely to give 


‘me fome tolerable e infight into the con- 
dition of thefe tings in Foreign Regi- 


ons, I likewife drew up a List of 


“Queries upon this Subje@; which I 
-difpatch’d into all parts Bf the World, 


far and near, wherever either I my 
felf, or any of my Acquaintance, had 


any Friend refident to tranfmit thofe 


| Quaries unto. 
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The Refult of this was, that in time | 
I was abundantly. affured, that. the 
Circumftances of thefe Things in _re- 
moter Countries were much the fame 
with thofe of ours here: that the Stone, 
and other terreftrial Matter, i in France, 
Flanders, Holland, Spain, Italy, Germa- 
ny, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, was 
‘diftinguifhed into Strata, or Layers, 
as it 1s in Exglapd: that thofe. Strata 
were divided by parallel Fiffures:. that 
there were enclofed in the Stone, and 
allthe other denfer kinds of terreftrial 
Matter, great numbers of Shells, and 
ather Productions: of the Sea, in the 
fame manner as in that of this Ifland. 
To be fhort, by the fame means I got 
{ufficient intelligence that the/e Things 
were found in like manner in Barbary, 
in Fe ypt, in Gainey, and other’ arts. of 
Africa; in Arabia, Syria, Perfia, Ma- 
labar, China, and other Afiatich Pro- 
vinces; in Jamaica, Barbadoes, Virgi- 
wia, New-England; Brafil, Peru, and 
other Parts of Mpipite: But I referve 
the more particular Relation hereof to. 
‘Its proper: place, | 
So that though my own Obfervati- 
ons were confined to Exgland, yet Py 
‘this means I was made acquainted with 
the 


of the Earth. 


the fate of, thefe Bodies in other Coun- 
tries; even in almoft all parts of. the 
World wherewith the Exgh{b main- 
tain any Commerce or Corre{pon- 
dence: and learn’d from all hands, that 
the ftate of them there was conforma- 
ble to that of ours Jere, in the main, 
and as far as I fhall lay any ftrefs upon 
it in my Conclufions ; which indeed 
are not built upon any 2 Niceties, or 
folitary, and uncommon Appearances, 
but on the moft. fimple and obvious 
Circumftances of thefe terreftrial Bo- 
dies. - “eh 
As to. the aie and Accurate- 
| nels. of my Obfervations, thus much 
may modeftly and very truly be faid, 
that.I do, not offer any.one before I had 
firit thoroughly. and clearly informed 
my felf in. all material.Circumftances 
of. it,. and. had opportunity of. obfer- 
ving it.in more places than one, that 
I might be fatisfied there was nothing | 
cafual or. contingent in any of thole 
Circumftances... This. will not. be 
thought..an over-great exacinels) or 
any. thing: more than was needful, ‘by 
thofe who have noted how much Phi- 
_ dofophy jhath futfered. by the neglect 
and overfight of fome Natural fts in 
NM 4 | this 
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this refpe€t. A tranfient and perfun- 
Ctory Examination of things, frequent- 
ly leads Men into ‘confiderable* Mi- 
{takes, which a more corre& and ‘ri- 
gorous Scrutiny would have deté&ed 
and avoided. “The truth is, I have 
been the more {crupulous and wary in 
regard the Inferences drawn from thefe 
Obfervations are of fome importance: 


‘cwas but neceflary that the Foundation _ 


fhould be firm, when a Superftru€ture 
of Bulk and Weight was to be’raifed 
upon it. And therefore I advance no- 
thing from any Obfervation that was 
not made with this Caution, and that 
any Man may not, as well as my felf, 


without any great pains, inform him- 
felf of the truth of : And as long as the 


next Cole-pit, or Mine, the next Quar- 
ry, or Chalk-pit,’ will give abundant 
Atteftation to what l write, thefe are | 
fo ready’ and obvious in almoft all pla- 
ces, thac I need not be any where far 
to feek for-a Compurgator; and to 


thefe I may very fafely appeal. 


Concerning the Obfervations them- 
felves therefore, there cannot well arife 
any doubt but what may be eafily fatif- 
fied: And what I propofe ia this Eflay 


being founded upon’ thefe Obfervati-_ 


Ons, 


of the Barth. 

ons, every Reader will be judge of the 
truth and probability of it, and whe-’ 
ther that which I ‘do fo propofe natu- 
rally follows from them or not. 

— Tfhall diftribute tem into two ge- 
neral' Clafles or Se€tions, whereof the 
former will comprehend my Obfervati- 
ons upon all the Terreftrial Matter 
that is naturally dzpo/ed into L ayers, or 
Strata; fuch as our common Sand- 
ftone, Marble, Cole, Chalk, all forts 
of Earth, Marle, Clay, Sand, Gravel, 
shi fome others. 

Of this various Matter, thus far died 
into Strata, the far greateft part of the 
Terreftrial Globe confifts, from. its 
Surface downwards to the greateft 
depth we ever dig ormine. And it 1s 
‘upon my Obfervations on the that} 
have grounded all my general Conclu- 
fions’ concerning the Harth; all that 
relate'to its Form; all that ‘felate to 
the Uxiver/al and other Deluges; in a 
word, all that relate to the feveral Vi- 
ciffitudes and Alterations that. it harh 
yet Undergone. aA upon the fame 
Obfervations I have alfo founded feve- . 
‘ral Conclafions touching Metalls, Spar, 
and: other Minerals, which are found 
areee either 1 in thele Strata, among{t 

tne 
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the Sand, Chalk, Earth, and the reft ; 


or in the perpendicular Intervals of the 
Strata of Stone, Marble, or other {o- 


lid Matter. 

For upon the particular Qbfervations 
on the faid Metallick and Mineral Bo- 
dies, (which are the Subjeéts of the 
fecond Section, ) I have not founded 
any thing but what purely and imme- 
diately concerns the Natural Hiftory 
of thofe. Bodies. 

To proceed therefore to the Account 
of my Obfervations upon Sand- ftone. 
And in ¢hefe, though I do not negle& 
ro note the feveral Kinds or Varieties 
of it; Free-ftone, Ragg-ftone, Lime- 
ftone, and the reft : the different Hard- 
nefS, or Solidity,, of each: as alfo its 
Colour, ‘Texture, and the peculiar 
matter which conftitutes it; yet I con- 
fine my {elf more ftriGtly to- confider 
the manner how ’tis difpofed. in the 
Earth; the Strata, into which, by 

means. ot horizontal 


fl call thofe Fiffuresy which di- 
flinguifh the Stone into Strata, 
Horizontal ones ; and thofe hich 
inter felt thefe Perpendicular : not 
fo much with refped tothe prefent 
fite of the Strata, which, ( a 1 
fhall fhew ), a altered in many 


places, as to its original’ fitwat7. 


OF; a which, [ce Part pe 


Confe&. 


|\and parallel Fiffures, 
itis divided: the Or- 
der. and Number, of 
thefe Strata: their fi- 


tuation in refpect,of 


the Horizon = ~ the 
Thicke 


> of the Earth. 
-Thicknefs, Depth, and other Circum- 
- ftances of each: the Interruptions of 
the Strata, I mean the perpendicular 
__ || Fiffures, which interfect the horizon- 
tal ones: the different Capacity or 
Largenefs of thefe perpendicular In- 
tervals; their Diftances from each 
other: and the Spar, and other Mine- 
ral and Metallick Matter, ufually con- 
tained inthem. — | 
But, becaufe I faw that Deduftions 
_of confiderable import and confequence 
might be drawn from them, | have 
with great Care and Intention obfer- 
ved the Condition of {uch heterogene- 


ous Bodies, which I found immerfed | 


_and included in the mafs of this Sand- 
ftone ; particularly the Shells of Oy- 
‘fters, Mufcles, Scallopes, Cockles, Pe- 
riwiokles, and very many other ma- 
rine Produétions. I have, I fay, very 
diligently noted all. Circumftances of 
thefe. Shells: the vaft Numbers of 
them 3. the feveral kinds that are thus 

lodged in the fubftance of the Stone: 


the Order and Manner of their pofition — 


in it: the feveral Depths at which 
they are found: the Matter whichthey 
contain in them, and wherewith their 
Cavities are ufually filled, , 

ee Thele 
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Thefe Obfervations about _ Stone 


are fucceeded by others, of like nature, 
concerning Marble, Cole, and Chalk : 


their fiffures: the Situation of their 
Strata: the Shells, and other heteroge- 


‘neous Bodies lodged therein. 


‘Inthe next place, thofe which con- 


‘cern Marle, Clay, the feveral kinds of 
‘Earth, Sand, Gravel, and fome other 


Foffils : the Shells. aid other like Bo- 


dies, lodged 1 in their Strata: the Pofi- 
tion of thofe Strata: their Order 5 their 


DiftinGtions from each other, by the 


difference of the Matter of each, and 


by its different Confiftence’ and Co- 


Jour; the Strata of thefe laxer kinds of 
“Matter being not ordinarily divided 


from each other by interpofition of ho- 


‘rizontal Fiffures;\as thofe of Stone, © 


and fuch other folid Matter, conftant- 
ly Jo gla 

‘And laftly, thofe which’ relate to the 
upper or outmoft Stratum of all: 1 
mean that blackifh Layer of Earth or 
Mould which is called by fome Garden- 
Earth, by ovhers Under-turf Earth , 


: pheeewirh the Terreftrial Globe is al- 


moft every where invefted, unlefs it 


“be ‘difturbed, or flung off by rains, dig- 


S106, , plowing, or fome other external 
force ; 7 
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force; infomuch, that whatfoever lies 


’ deeper, or underneath, whether Stone, 
Marble, Chalk, Gravel, or whatever 
elfe, this Stratum is ftill expanded at’ 
top of all; ferving, as it were, for a. 
common Integument to the reft: and 
being (as fhall be {hewn in due place ) 
the Seminary or Promptuary that fur-. 
nifheth forth Matter for the formation 
and increment of Animal and Vegeta-. 
ble Bodies ; and into which all cf chem 
fucceffively are again finally returned. 

The Obfervations being thus dif-. 
patch’d, my next itep fhould have 
been to have propofed the Deductions 
from them; to have determined how 
thefe Sea-fhells were brought to Land, 
and how they became interr'd in the - 

bowels of the Earth, in the manner 
defcribed in thofe Obfervations. But 
before I could proceed any farther to- 
wards that, I found my felf neceffarily © 
obliged to take off a difficulty not long 
fince ftarted by fome learned Men, 
who fufpect that thefe Shells are not 
real; that they were never bred at 
Sea ; but are all of Terreftial Original, 
being meer Stones, though they bear 
a refemblance of Shells, and formed, 
in the places where they are now 
found, | 
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found, by a kind of Lufus of Nature, 
in imitation of Shells. 

How nearly I am concerned to re- 
move this Obftacle,before I pafson any 
farther to the profecution of my De- 
fign, any one may prefently fee. For 
to go about to enquire at what time, 
and by what means thefe Shells were: 
conveyed out of the Sea to dry Land, 
when a Doubt hath been moved whie- 
ther they are Shells or not, or ever 
belonged to the Sea, without firft 
clearing this Matter, and putting it 
quite out of doubt ; would be fenfe- 
lefS and abfurd. In order therefore 
unto this, I premifé 


A Diflet= 


ue yf of the Eartb. 


A Differtation concerning S bells and 


other marine Bodies , found at. 


Land 3 Proving that they were 
originally generated and formed at 
3 Seu : that they are the real Spowls 


of once living Animals : and not 


Stones. or natural Foffils, as fome 
late Learned Men have thought. 


' Shall be the more brief and {paring 
in my, Extract of this Differtation, 
in regard that coming on thus in order 
before the other Parts of this Work, it 
will it felf, of courfe, fee the Light 


fomewhat fooner than they, any of 


them will: For which reafon, I fhall 
at prefent only fay thus much of it in 
general; that therein I firft fairly lay 
before the Reader the Arguments that 
have been urged by thefe Genticmen 
to perfwade us that thefe Bodies are 


mere Mineral Subftances ; and having 


detected the infufficiency of them, by 
evincing from the moft plain and fim- 
ple Reafon, how far they are from 
being conclufive, and how much they 
: , fall 
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fall {hort of proving what they are — 
alledged for; I then proceed ‘to lay 
down my own, and offer thofe Rea-— 
fons which have induced me to be- 


lieve that thefe are the very Exavie 


of Animals, and all owing to the Sea. 
I would not be thought to infinuate 
that the O;inion of thefe Gentlemen 
carries no {hew of Truth, nor umbrage 
of Reafon of its fide. °Tis not to be 
fuppofed, that Perfons of their Learn- 
ing and Abilities would ever have 
efpoufed it, were it not in fome mea- 
furé plaufible: and had not at leaft 
a fair appearance of probability. The 
very finding thefe Bodies included in 
Stone, and lodged in the Earth toge-— 
ther with Minerals, was alone enough 
to move a Sufpicion that thefe were 
Minerals too: the finding them even 
to the very bottom of Quarries and 
Mines: in the moft retired and in- 
ward Parts of the moft firm and folid 
Rocks: in the deepeft bowels of the 
Rarth, as well as upon the furface of 
it: upon the tops of even the higheft 
Hills and Mountains, as well asin the 
Valleys and Plains:. and this not in 
this or that Province only, not only in 
one or two Fields, but almoft every- 
| where ; 


= 
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where: in all Countries and Quarters 
of the Globe, wherever there is any 
diggine for Marble, for Stone, for 
Chalk, or any other Terreftrial Mat- 
ter that is fo compact as to fence off 
external Injuries, and {hield them from 
Decay and Rottennefs. Th, together 
with their “being lodged in company 
““ of the Belemnites, Selenites, Mar- 
** chafits, Flints, and other like Bo- 
“dies, which were inconteftibly na- 
“tural Foffils, and, as they fuppofed, 
“in the place of their formation,” was 
enough to ftagger a Spectator; and 


make him ready to entertain a belief 
that thefe were fotoo. “Tis a Phanome- 


aon {fo furprizing and extraordinary, 
that ‘tis not ftrange that a Man fhould 
{earcely credit his very Senfes in the 
cafe: that he fhould more readily in- 


. Cline tobelieve that they were Minerals, 


as the Belemnites, and the others re- 
cited, are: or indeed almoft any thing 
elfe rather thari Sea-fhells; efpecially 
in fuch Multitudes, and in places. fo 
unlikely: fo deep in the Earth, and 
far from the Sea, as thefe are common- 
Nor was this, as indeed they tell 
Us; the only difficulry thefe worthy 


Cc Perfons: 
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Perfons had to furmount; x hey 
“found, together with thefe, certain 
“ Bodies that bore the fhape and refem- 
“ blance of Cockles,Mutcles, and other 
“¢ Shells, which yet were zot really fuch; 
“¢ but confifted intirely, fome of them, 
** of Sand-ftone: others of Flint, and 
“ others of Spar: or fome other kind 
“ of Mineral Matter.” 
Nay, they met with fome, “ ‘That 
‘‘ were in all appearance Shells : that 
“ were of the fame bignefs, figure, and 
“texture, with the common Echins, 
“ Scallops, and Perewinkles; but had _ 
“ notwithftanding Flint, Native-Vi- 
“ triol, Spar, Iron-Ore, or other Me- 
«f tallick or Mineral Matter, either ad- 
“ hering firmly in lumps to the out- 
“* fides of them, or infinuated into their 
“ fubftance, into their pores, and in- 
“ner parts, fo as to difguife them very 
“‘ much,and give them a face and mien 
“extremely unlike to that of thofe 
Shells which are at this day found at 
$5 Sea.’ 
They obferved nies shar Camsiielt 
“ the Shells, that were fair, unaltered, 
“and free from fuch Mineral Infinua- 
“tions, there were fome which could 
* not be match’d by any {fpecies of 
“¢ Shell- 
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* Shell-fifh now found upon the Sea- 
‘6 fhores. oo. 
_ And that on the contrary, “ there 
-* were feveral Shells found commonly 
* upon the faid Shores, fuch as the 

“¢ larger Shells of the Bucciza of the 
“¢ Concha Veneris ; of Crabs, Lobfters, 
“‘ and others, both of the Cruftaceous 
*« and Teftaceous kind, which yet we 
66 never met with at Land, or in our 
* Quarries. ” | 

Nay there were fome other Difi- 
culties which they have urged, and 
which (though they be of leffer weight) 
fhall all of them be recounted and con- 
fidered more particularly in the Difler- 
tation it felf.. 

Upon the whole therefore ’tis very 
plain, that thefe Authors did not ef- 
poufe ths Opinion without fome 
grounds: without fome countenance 
of probability : and that they have 
‘charged the oppofite witha large crowd 
of Difficulties. Yea, fo far are they 
from being deftitute of an handfome 
Apology, that they very well deferve 
the Thanks of the world for what they 
shave done.” For although they have 
snot fucceeded in their Attempts about 
the Origin of thefe Bodies, yet they 
et C4 have 
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have made Difcoveries in other refpects 


concerning them, and in other parts of 
Nature likewife, of that moment and 
confequence, as to have thereby laid a 
great and lafting Obligation upon the 
intelligent and difcerning part of Man- 
kind. | oh 

But that they have failed notwith- 
{tanding in this Enterprize, ‘tis, I 
think, not over difficult to prove. And 
this is the Subje&t of the prefent Dif- 
courfe. Wherein I hope clearly to 
make out, that the Sea gave Birth to 


thefe Bodies: that they are fo far from 


being formed in the Earth, or in the 
places where they are now found, that 
I {hall evince, + that even the Belem- 
nites, Selenites, Marchafits , Flints, 


and other natural Minerals, which are 
lodged in the Earth, together with 


thefe Shells, were not formed there, 
but had Being before:ever they came 
thither: and were fully formed and 
finifhed before they were repofed in 


that manner. | 


That the above-mentioned Bodies 


which confift of Stone, of Spar, Flint, 
-and the like, and yeto¢arry a refem- 
‘blance of Cockles, Mufcies,. and other 


Shells, were’ originally formed in the 
Cavities 
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Cavities of Shells of thofe kinds which 
they fo refemble ; thefe Shells having 
ferved as Matrices or Mowlds to them 3 * concern. 
the Sand, Sparry and Flinty Matter 7s *#efe 
being then foft, or in a ftate of foluti- coe 
on, and fo, fufceptible of any form, &c. fee 
when it was thus introduced into thefe 7" + 
fhelly-Moulds: and that it confolida- parts. 
ted, or became hard afterwards *. Conf. 5» 
That for the Metallick and Mineral 3. 
Matter which fometimes adheres to 
the Surfaces of thefe Shells, or is ig- 
truded into their Pores, and lodged in 
the Interftices of their Fibres, ‘tis all 
manifeftly adventitious + 5 the mineral ; p,,. 4 
Particles being plainly to be diftinguifh- ¢o/ 2. 
ed from the teftaceous ones, or the tex- 
ture and fubftance of the Shell, by good 
Glafles, if not by the naked Eye. ‘That 
though the thing had been fo that this 
Accretion had not been thus difcer- 
nible, and confequently the Alteration 
of thefe Shells could not have been ac- 
counted for, fo that we had been per- 
fectly in the dark as to the Origin of 
the Bodies thus altered, and that no- 
thing at all could have been determi- 
ned concerning them; yet this would 
not have been any the leaft Impedi- 
ment or objection again{ft that which 
Co ge. Pans 
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-Tinfift upon; there being fo very few 


of thefe in comparifon of thofe which 
have undergone no fuch Alteration. — 
There being, I fay, befides thefe, fuch 
vaft multitudes of Shells contained in > 
Stone, @c. which are intire, fair, and 
abfolutely free from any fuch mineral 
Contagion : which are to be match’d ~ 
by others at this day found upon our 
Shores, and which do not differ in 
any re{pect from them: being of the 
fame fize that thofe are of, and the 
fame fhape precifely : of the fame fub- 
{tance and texture; as confifting of the 
fame peculiar Matter, and this con- 


_ fircuced and difpofed in the fame man- 


ner, as is that of their refpective fellow- 
kinds at Sea: the tendency of the Fi- 
bres and Série the fame: the compofi- 
tion of the Lamelle, conftitured by 
thefe Fibres, alike in both : the fame 
Veftigca ot Tendons (by means where- 
of the Animal is faftned and joyned to 
the Shell) in each: the fame Papille: 
the fame Sutures, and every thing elfe, 
whether within or without the Shell; 
in its Cavity or upon its Convexity, 
in the Subftance, or upon the Surface 
of it. Befides; thefe Fotfil Shells are at- 
tended with the ordinary Accidents of 
| the 
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the marine ones, ex.gr. they fometimes 
grow to one another, the lefler Shells 
being fix’d to the larger: they have 
Balani, Tubuli vermiculares, Pearls, 
Coral, and the like, /2// actually grow- 
ing upon them. And which is very 
- confiderable, they are moft exaCtly of 
the fame fpecifick Gravity with their 
fellow-kinds now upon the {hores. Nay 
farther, they anfwer all Chymical try- 
als in like manner as the Sea-{hells do: 
their parts when diflolved have the 
fame appearance to view,the famefimell 
and tafte: they have the fame vires 
and effects in Medicine, when inward- 
ly adminiftrated to Animal Bodies: 
Agua fortes, Oyl of Vitriol, and cther 
like Mezftrua, have the very fame ef- 
fe€ts upon both. In one word, fo ex- 
a&tly conformable to the marine ones 
are thefe Shells, Teeth, and Bones, 
which are digged up out of the Earth, 
that though feveral Hundreds of them, 
which I now keep by me, have been 
nicely and critically examined by very’ 
many Learned Men, who are skill’d 
in all parts of Natural Hiftory, and 
who have been particularly curious in, 


and converfant with, Shells, and other | 


marine Productions, yet never any 


C4 Man 
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Man of them went away diflatisfied, or 
doubting whether thefe are really the 
very Exvviae of Sea-fifhes or not. Nay, 
which is much more to my purpofe, 
fome of the moft eminent of thofe very 
Gentiemen who formerly were doubt- 
ful in this Matter, and rather inclina- 
ble to believe that thefe were natural 
Minerals, and who had wrote in de- 
fence of that Opinion, do notwith- 
ftanding upon {trict and repeated In- 
{pection of thefe Bodies in my Colle- 
cuion, and upon farther Enquiry, and 
procuration of p/aiz and wuaiter'd Shells 
trom feveral parts of this Eland, fully 


aflent to me herein, and are now con- 


Vinced that thefe are the {poils and re- 
mains of Sea-Animals. And, being 
thus fatisfied, fuch is the Ingenuity of 
thefe worthy Perfons, and fo great 
their Affection to Truth, when, where, 
and by whomfoever manifefted, that 
they have perfonally requefted me to 


publifh my. Thoughts in order to the | 
fuller clearing of this matter. But to- 


‘proceed. 


That although I can pasr, shea Sea- 
Shells, feveral of thefe Foffil ones that 
thefe Gentlemen have pronoune’d alto- 
gether unlike aay ca that the Salt- 

pt 
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Water produceth ; yet ’tis indeed very 
‘true, that there are found fome Shells 
at Land, in Stone, and in Chalk, 
which cannot probably be match’d by 
any fpecies of Shells now appearing 
upon our Shores. But notwith{tand- 
ing this, I cannot but affirm that the/e, 
even the moft ftrange and enormous 
of them, have all the eflential Notes 
and Characters of Sea-Shells, and fhew 
as near a relation to fome now extant 


upon the Shores, as the different Spe- 


cies of thofe themfelves do to one ano- 
ther: that they are of the very fame 
fpecifick Gravity with thofe to which 
they are fo generically allied: and of 
the fame Texture and Conftitution of 
parts; the fubftance of the/e being as 
_ plainly teftaceous, as that of thofe is 5 

infomuch that any Man that compares 
them, can no more doubt of the reality 
ofthe ove than of the other; whence it 
mutt needs follow, that there were fuch 
Shell-fith once iz being; which is enough 
for my purpofe; I being no ways con- 
cerned to make out that there are of 
the fame kinds /7/ actually ving in 
the Ocean. Though if I wa, ‘twould 
be no very hard tasks it being evident 
from the Relations of Dyvers, and 


Fifhers © 
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Fifhers for Pearls, that there are many 
kinds of Shell-fifh which lye perpetu- — 
ally concealed in the Deep, skreen’d 
from our Eyes by that vaft world of 
Water, and which have their continu- 
al abode at the bottom of the Ocean, 
without ever approaching near the 
Shores, it being as unnatural for thefe 
to defert this their native ftation, as 
*tis for thofé that are the inhabitants 
of the Shores, to quit theirs, and re- 
tire into the deep: that for this reafon 
thefe are called by Naturalifts inedsier, 
and Pelagie, as the others, that refide 
nearer to the Shores, are by them 
called Léttorales. Now the Shells which 
we find expofed upon our Shores, are 
only thofe which are caft up and 
ftranded by tides and by ftormss and 
confequently are all of them Exuvie of 
thofe kinds that live near the Shores, 
and not of thofe that inhabit the Mazz, 
or the deeper and remoter parts of the © 
Ocean ; it being certain from the Rela- 
tions alfo of Dyvers, that the Tides 
and Storms, even the moft tempeftu- 
ous and turbulent, affect only the fu- 
perficial parts of the Ocean, the Shal- 
lows, and Shores, but never reach the 
eceater Depths, or difturb the mee 

, 
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free from Commotion in the midft of 
ftorms, as in the greateft calm; fo 
that the Shell-fifh, which are refident 

in thefe places, live and dye there, and 
are wever dillodged or removed by 
ftorms, nor caft upon the Shores, 
which the Léttorales ufually are. When 
therefore I fhall have proved more at 
large, that thofe which we find at 
Land, that are not matchable with 
any upon our Shores, are many of 
them of thofe very kinds which the 
forecited Relations particularly affure 
us are found no where but in the deep- 
er parts of the Sea: and that as well 
- thofe which we can match, as thofe 
we cannot, ate all Remains of the uni- 
verfal Deluge, when the Water of the 
Ocean, being boifteroufly turned out 
upon the Earth, bore along with it, 
Fifhes of all forts, Shells, and the like 
moveable Bodies, which ic left behind 
at its return back again to its Chanel, 
it will not, I prefume, be thought 
ftrange, that amongft the reft, it left 
fome of the Pelagie, or thofe kinds of 
Shells which naturally have their abode 

at main-fea, and which therefore are 
now never flung up upon the Shores f 
bei 3: ed aN sa 


of the Main: thefe are as quiet, and 
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and it may very reafonably be conclu- 
ded, that all thefe range Shells, which 
we cannot fo match, are of thefeé Pe- 
lagie : that the feveral kinds of them 
are at this day living in the huge bo- 
fom of the Ocean: and that there is 
not any one intire {pecies of Shell-fifh, 

rea in being, now perifh'd and 
O 

That it is alfo very true that there 
are fome Shells, fuch as thofe of the 
larger Bucczva, and Conche Veneris, of 
Lobfters , Crabs , and others of the 
cruftaceous kind, that are very rarely 
found at Land; fo rarely, that fome 
of thefe Gentlemen have afferted that 
they are zever found; but that I fhall 
fhew to be a miftake, ‘all the Shells in 
their whole Lift having been found in — 
the Earth in one place or other. But 
that thefe are very /eldom found any 
where, I moft readily grant 5 and this 
is fo far from being an Argument 
again{ft what Iam going to advance, 
that ’tis as full and fubftantial a Proof. 
of the truth of it as I could poffibly 
wifh. For the Shells in this Lift are 
all lighter than Stone, Marble, and 
the other ordinary Ter reftrial Matter. 
Now both thefe and all other forts of 
Shells 
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Shells that are fo ight, occur very fel- 
dom at Land, or in the Earth, in com- 
parifon of the Shells of Cockles, Pere- 
winkles, and the reft which are more 
ponderous, {0 as to equal the Stone, 
and the other Terreftrial Matter in 
Gravity. The Reafon of which will 
be very plain, when I {hall have 
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fhewn * that at the time of the Deluge* 772, 
Gwhen thefe Shells were brought out 27 2. 


upon the Earth, and repofed therein 
in the manner we now find them) 
Stone, and all other folid Minerals, 
loft their folidity: and that the fever’d 
Particles thereof, together with thofe 
of the Earth, Chalk, and the reft, as 
alfo Shells, and all other Animal and 
Vegetable Bodies, were taken up into, 
and fuftained in, the Water: that at 


Conf. 2. 


length all thefe fubfided + again pro. t 72. 
mifcuoufly ; and. without any other fe = 


order than that of the different {peci- 
fick Gravity of the feveral Bodies in 
this confufed Maf{s, thofe which had 
the greateft degree of Gravity finking 
down firft, and fo fetling loweft ; then 
thofe Bodies which had a leffer degree 
of Gravity fell next, and fettled fo as 
to make a Stratum upon the! former ; 
and fo on, initheir feveral turns, to 
bawot the 
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the lighteft of all, which fubfidirig 
laft, fectied at the Surface, and cover- 
ed all the reft: that this very various 


Mifcellany of Bodies being determined — 


to fubfidence in this Order meerly by 
their different fpecifick Gravities, all 
thofe which had the fame degree of 
Gravity fubfided at the fame time, fell 
into, and compofed, the fame Stratum ; 
fo that thofe Shells, and other Bodies, 
that were of the fame {pecifick Gravity 
with Sand, funk down together with 
it, and fo became inclofed in the Strata 
of Stone, which that Sand formed or 
conftituted: thofe which were lighter, 
and of but the fame {pecifick Gravity 
with Chalk (in fuch places of the 
Mals where any Chalk was) fell to 
the bottom at the fame time that the 
Chalky Particles did, and fo were en- 
tombed in the Strata of Chalk ; andiin 
like manner all the reft : that accor- 
dingly we now find in the Sand-ftone 
of all Countries (the fpecifick Gravity 
of the feveral forts whereof is very lit- 
tle different, being generally to water 
as 23 0r 2% to 1) only thofe Concha, 
Pecines, Cochlew, and other Shells that 
are nearly of the fame Gravity, ( vz. 
2:0r 2; to 1) but thefe are ordinarily 

found 
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found enclofed in it in prodigious num- 
bers ; whereas of Oyfter-fhells, (which 
ate in Gravity but as about 2 4to 1) of 
Fiching (which are but as 2 or 2} to 1) 
or the other lighter kinds of Shells, 
{carce one ever appears therein; bur, 
on the contrary, in Chalk ( which is 
lighter than Stone, being but as about 
24, tor) there are only found Echinz, 
and the other lighter forts of Shells ; 
it being extreamly unufual to meet 
with fo much as one fingle Shell 
of any of all the heavier kinds amongift 
Chalk; but for the faid Echiz:, and 


other the lighter forts of Shells, they: 


are very numerous and frequent, in all 
the Chalk-pits of Kent, Surrey, Effex, 
Hartfordfbire, Bark{bire, Oxford{bire, 
and all others that I have fearch’d; be- 
ing found indifierently in the beds of 
Chalk from the top quite down to the 
bottom of the Pit; I having my flf 
commonly obferved them to the very 
bottom of all, in Pits that were an 
hundred foot deep, and in Wells much 
deeper. To conclude, thofe Shells, 
and other Bodies, that were {till light- 
er than thefe, and confequently lighter 
than Stone, Chalk, and the other 
common Matter of the Harth, fuch as 

| the 
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the Shells of Lobfters ( which'are but 
as1+to1) of Crabs; (14 to i) and 
the reft of the Cruftaneous kind: the — 

~Teeth and Bones of the cartilaginous — 
and {quammofe Fifhes, and many other 
Bodies, would fubfide laft of all; and 
fo, falling above the reft, be lodged 
near, if not upon the Surface; where 
being continually expoied to Weather, 
and other Injuries, they muft in traé& 
of time needs decay and rot, and at laft 
quite vanifh and difappear ; and tis 
not to me any great wonder, that at 
this diftance of four thoufand’ years, 
we find fo very few of them remain- 
ing. Sothat I think I may now fafes 

ly appeal to any ingenuous and itm-— 
partial Looker on, whether this, [zt 
we find all thofe kinds of Shells (now éx- 
tant upon our Shores) which have nearly 
the fame Gravity with Stone, and the 
_ other ordinary Matter of our Earth, that 
is fo tight and compact as to preferve 
them, enclofed in great plenty therein, and 
only thofe, the rest whith are lighter being 
fo very rarely found, can reafonably be 
_ fuppofed to have happened by meer 
chance, with this Conftancy and’ Cer- 
-tataty, and that in fo many and diftant 
Places: as alfo, whether tha be any 
Objection: 


‘ 
of the Earth. 

Objection againft my Hypothefis ; or 
rather be not the ftrongeft acceflary 
Confirmation of it that could well be 
expected, or even defired. © | 

To this Differtation I {hall fubjoyn 
an Appendix, which will confift of fe- 
veral Sections, touching the Bodies 
called Uxicoruu Foffile, Lapis fudatcus, 


Entrochus, Afteria, or the Star-{tone- — 


Columns: with fome farther Reflecti- 
ons upon the Byfonites, Gloffopetra, and 
Cornu Ammonis: proving that thee, 
and feveral more, which have been 
(for many Ages) reputed Gemms, 
and meer Stones, are really nothing 
elfe but the Teeth, Bones, and other 
parts of Sea-Animals, and (as the 
re(t were) left behind by the Univer- 
fal Deluge. 
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An Examination of the Opinions of — 
former Writers on this Subjeti. 
The Means whereby they thought 
thefe Marine Bodies brought out 
upon the Earth, Of certain 
Changes of Sea and Land, and 
other Alterations im the Terra- 
queous Glove, which they Juppofe 
to have happened. 


HIS fo confiderable a point be- 

ing thus gained: the Legitima- 

cy or Reality of thefe Marine Bodies 
vindicated and afferted: and my Way 
fo far effectually cleared by the fore- 
going Diflertation; I now re-aflume 
my original Defign, and pafs on to 
enquire by what means they were hur- 
ried out of the Ocean, the place of 
their native Abode, to dry Land, and 
even 
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even to Countries very remote from 
any Seas. 

And this is a Queftion of great Anti- 
quity ; and which hath, for many Ages, 
given no {mall Fatigue to Learned 
Men. Nor hath the prefeat been lets 
inquifitive into this Affair than the 
former Ages were. We have {een fe- 
veral hands employed herein; and 
many of them very excellent ones too. 
‘The great number of the Undertakers: 
the Worth of fome of them: and thetr 
Zeal to bring the Matter to a Decifi- 
on, are fure Arguments of the Digni- 
ty and Importance of it: and that iris 
not hitherto decided, is as certain a 
proof of its difficulty. 

Some were of Opinion, that thefe 
Shells were fetch’d from Sea, by the 
ancient Inhabitants of thofe Countries 
where they are'now found ; who, af- 
‘ter they had ufed the included Fifhes 


for Food, flinging forth the Shells, - 


many of them became petrified, as 
they fpeak; being thereby preferved 
down to our times, and are the fame 
which we at this day find in our Fields 
and Quarries. | | 
Others rather thought that they 
were only Reliques of fome former 
seeing | D 2 great 
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great Inundations of the Sea; which, 
furioully rufhing forth, and overflow- 
ing the adjacent Territories, bore thefe 
— out upon the Earth along with 
it: but returning at length more lei- | 
faiely and calmly back again, it left 
them all behind. 

Many were of Opinion, that the 
Sea frequently flitted and changed its 
place : that feveral parts of the Globe 
which are now dry Land, and habita- 
ble, lay heretofore at the bottom of the — 
Sea, and were covered by it: that par- 
ticularly the very Countries, which 
prefent us with thefe Spod/s of it, were 
anciently in its poffeffion; being then 
an Habitation of Sharks and other 
Fifhes: of Oyfters, Cockles, and the 
like; but the Sea, in tract of time, re- 
treating thence, and betaking it felf in- 
to new Quarters: gaining as much 
ground on the oppofite Coafts, as it 
loft upon thofe, left thefe Shells there 
as Marks of its ancient bounds and 
feat. 

Amoneilt the ret there were indeed 
{ome who believed rhefe to be Remains 
of the General Deluge, and fo many 
Monuments of that calamitous and fa- 
tal Irruption. ‘Thefe laft afluredly 

| were 
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were i in the right ; but the far greater 
part of them rather aflerted than pro- 
. ved this: rather deliver’d it as their 
Opinion, than offered any rational Ar- 
guments to induce others to the fame 
Belief: And for the reft, who did offer 
any, fo unhappy were they in the 
Choice, and unfuccefsful in the wi 
nagement of them, by reafon of th 
fhortnefs of their Obfervations , Bid 
their not having duely informed them- 
felves of the itate of thefe Things, 
that none of the other Partizans ap- 
peared with lefs’ sie none lefs 
ftrenuoufly -maintained their ground, 
than thefe did. 

-"The Truth is, as Matt: rs were or- 
dered amongft them, no Man could 
receive much Light or Satisfaction 


from what was advanced by any of 


them. They little more than clathed 
with one another: each could demo- 
lith the others Work with eafe enough, 
but not a Man of them tolerably de- 
fend his own; which was fure never 
to outftand the firft Affaule that was 
_ made. © Yea upon fo equal Terms did 
they all ftand, that no one could well 
Jay claim to a larger fhare of Truth 
for his fide: no one had a fairer pre- 
: LD 3 tence 
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tence of right, than the reft5 and it 


being imposfible co. imagine that all 


could be in the right; fome Learned 
Men began to fufpect that none of 
they were. 10) eee, 
_ Thefe thereupon laid out on all 
hands for fame new Expedient to folve 
: an end to the perplexity 5 and 
: this laft Bort. thac. broughe 
forth the Opinion, that thefe Bodies 


Ld 
ate 
[oO es 
A a 
an 


are cot what they feem to be; that 
they are no Shells, but meer Sportings 


of active Nature in this fubterrancous 


Kingdom 5 and only Semblances or 


Tmitations of Shells; they imagining 
that this fhortned the Difficulty, be- 
caufe it {pared them the trouble of ac- 
counting for their Conveyance from 
Sea; which was what had fo feverely 
exercifed all the former 5 though in 
reality, this only heightened and en- 
hanfed it, aad render’d it fill more 
intricate ; as will appear more at Jarge 
when I (hall have-publifhed the preli- 
minary Differtation, whereof I have al- 
ready given fome Account above.. And 
this was the moft received and preva- 


lent Opinion when 1 firft brought my — 


Collection of thefe Things up to. Laz- 


An. 


There 
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There have been, befides thefe re- 
cited, fome other Conjectures propofed 
about the removal of thefe Bodies to 
Land: which I choofe, rather than 
trouble the Reader with a detail of 
them here, to deferr to their proper 
place, that I may proceed directly on- 
wards in my Defign. Now the more 
effectually to fmooth my way, and 
that this very great diverfity of Opini- 
ons may not be any longer an Amufe- 
ment tothe World, twill be very con- 
venient that I look into. the Reafons 
and Pretenfions of each, and fhew up- 
on what ground ’tis that I embrace 
that of the Deluge, and fet afide all 
the reff. | : 
_ Why I adhere to them who fuppofe 
thefe..Marine Productions brought 
out by the Univerfal Deluge, will be 
beft learn’d from the fucceeding part 
of this Eflay, which is wholly dedica- 
ted to that purpofe: and whereunto I 
fhall prefix, An Hiftorical Account of 
the Labours of Fab. Columna, Nic. Steno, 
P.. Boccone, Fac. Grandius, Mr. Sohn 
Ray, and other Learned Men, on this 
Subject: fhewing what they have al- 
ready done ia it, wherein they failed, 
and what remains ftill to be done. | 
: D 4 Why 
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Why I reject all the other Conje= 
Gures, falls under our prefeat Confi* 
deration; and to make as fhort of the 
Matter as poflible, “tis becaufe they’ 
will none of them abide the Teft: be- 
caufe they have not due warrant from 
Obfervation, but are clearly repugnant 
thereunto: in a word, becaufe the 
prefent Circumftances of thefe Marine 
Bodies do not {quare with thofe Opi- 
nions, but exhibit Phenomena that 
thwart them, and that give plain 
Indications thar they could never 
have been pu- into the Condition 
we now find them by any fuch 
fhort and partiz, Agents as thofe they 
propofe. 7 | Ahiv dasha 
Now in regard that the faid Cir-) 


cumftances are impartially related in» 


my Oblervations, we need only have. 
recourfe to them to put an end to this 
Bufinefs. For, as Mathematicians fay 
of a ftreight Line, that tis as well an 
Index of its own Re€titude, as of the 
Obliquity of a crooked one’; fo thefe 
may ferve indifferently to dete the 


erroneous ways, and to point forth: 
the trwe ; and it is from thefe Obferva-, 
tions: from the Number, Order, Va- 


riety, Situation, Depth, Diftance from 
| | the 
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the Sea, and other Accidents of thefe 
Bodies, that I fhall fhew 
o'That they were not brought from 
Sea to the Parts where they are now 


found, by Men, the ancient Inhabi- 


tants of thofe Parts, as {ome Authors 
have been of Opinion ; they prefuming 
that thefe Shells were at firft only flung 
out upon the Surface of the Earths and 


that thofe which we now find buried 


init, were, in tract of time, covered, 
either by thar Terreftrial Matter which 
falls down along with rain, or by the 
Rarth which is wafh’d from of the 
Hills by Land floods. 

’ That they were not carry’d together 
with the Water, which fome fuppofe 
to pafs continually from the bottom of 
the Sea, to the Heads of Springs and 
Rivers, through certain fubterranean 
Conduits or Chanels, untill they were 
by fome Glut, Stop, or other means 
arrefted in their Patiage, and {o detain- 
ed in the Bowels of the Earth; as 
others have rather inclined to believe. 

“That they were not born forth of 
_ the Sea, and laid upon the Land by 
particular Inundations ; fuch as were 
the Ogygeax, the Dencalionién : , and 
| others of frefher date: fuch as are 

: thofe 
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thofe which ufually attend Earth- 
quakes: or thofe which are fometimes 
occafioned by very high Tides, by © 

- impetuous Winds, and the like; as 
other Writers have thought. 

4. That ¢hey were not left behind at the 
beginning of the World, when the Sea 
overfpread the whole Globe, till its 
Retreat into its affigned Chanel, and 
that the Waters were gathered together 
unto one place, the third day from the 
Commencement of the Creation; 
which others believed. 

c That they were not left by the Seas 
being conftrained to withdraw from 
off certain tracts of Land,which lay till 
then at the bottom of it, but being 
raifed to an higher pitch, fo as to fur- 
mount the Level of the Seas furface, 
they, by that means, became Iflands 
and habitable: the faid tracts being 
thus elevated by Earthquakes, or the 
like fubterraneous Explofions; in fuch 
manner as Rhodes, Thera, Therafia, and 
many other Iflands were fuppofed: to 
have been raifed ; which is the Conje- 
ure of others. | its 

6. That they were not left by the Seas 
changing its place, receding from the — 

_ Parts it anciently pofleft, and betaking 
| it 
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it felf to new Quarters: thé change be- 
ing otcafion’d by fome accidental Emo- 
tion or Tranfpofition of the common 
Center.of Gravity in the Terraqueous 
Globe ; and thereupon the Fluids of ir, 
the ‘Sea, and the reft, immediately 
fhifting likewife, as being the more 
eafily moveable parts of the Mafs, 
and coming to another A:guzlzbrium 5 
that they might thereby the better ac- 
commodate themfelves to their new 
Center. As others. eat , 

_ That. they were not left upon the 
Seas being protruded forwards, and 
conftrained to fall off from certain 
Coats, which it formerly poffelled, 
» by the Mud or Earth which is difchar- 
ged into it by Rivers; the faid Mud 
being repofed along the Shores near 
the O.#za.of thofe Rivers, and by that 
means making continual Additions to 
the Land, thereby excluding the Sea, 
daily invading and gaining upon it, 
and preferving thefe Shells as Trophies 
and Signs of its new Acquefts and En- 
croachments; which others have ima- 
gined: they concluding that the Iflands 
Echinades, the Lower Egypt, Theffaly, 
and many other Countries, were thus 
tailed out of the Mud brought down 


by 
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by peri: oe ae ;  F and 
other Rivers. 

Laftly. That they were not fete by 
the Seas continual Hitting and fhiftiag 
its Chanel : this Progreffion being oc- 
cafioned by the Seas wearing and gain-- 
ing upon one Shore, and flinging up 
Mud, and, together with it, thefe 
Shells, upon the other, or oppofite 
Coafts, thereby making perpetual Ad- 
ditions unto them; which is the Opt- 
nion of other Authors. 

Thefe Propofitions ( which are no 
other than fo many Confectaries drawn 
from the Obfervations) are, we fee, 
all Wegative,. as being dire@ted againft 
the Mittakes of fome who have for-— 
merly engaged’ in this refearch. The 
ways they have taken to account for 
the Conveyance of thefe Marine Bo- 
dies to Land, are very many, as well 
as different: from each other. For {0 
eager and follicitous hath the inquifi- 
tive and better part of Mankind been 
to bring this Matter to a fair iffue and 
determination , that no Stone hath 
been left unturned, no way, whereby 


thefe things could ever poffibly have 


been brought. forth of the ‘Sea, but 
one or other: of them hath pitch’d up- 
on 


onit.. So that by this Refutation of 
all thefe, I might prove my own 
( which is the only one remaining ) by 
Indudtion,; but this kind of. proof :1s 
not needful, where more cogent: and 
pofitive Arguments are not wanting. | . 

And thus much of this Part I get 
over by the fole guidance of my Senfes. 
A View of the prefent ftate of thefe 
Bodies. alone convinced me fufficient- 
ly that the means, propofed by thefe 
Authors, were not the true ones:. that 
they were both levelled wide, and fell 
all {hort of the Mark. Now though 
this was enough for my prefent pur- 
pofe; and when I had evinced that, 
although fuch Alterations, as thofe 
which thefe Gentlemen fuppofe: Tran- 
fitions, and Migrations of the Center 
of Gravity: Elevations of new Iflands: 
whole Countries gained from the Sea: 
and other like Changes had acfwally hap- 
pened, yer thefe Shells could never pof- 
fibly have been repofed thereby in the 
manner we now find them: I fay, 
_ when I had proved this, I was not im- 
mediately.concerned to enquire whe- 
ther fuch Alterations had really ever 
happened or not; yet partly for a fuller 
and more etfectua! Difproof of the re- 
| | cited 
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cited Opinions: and partly becaufe ¥ 
am more efpecially obliged by my ge-. 
neral defign to look into all Pretences — 
of Changes in the Globe we inhabit, — 
and I faw very well, that {carce any, 
of all thefe alledged, had the leaft coun- 
tenance cither from the prefent face of 
the Earth, or any credible and authen- 
tick Records of the ancient ftate of it, 
I refolved to purfue this Matter fome- 
what farther, and to fhew that, al- 
though there do indeed happen fome 
Alterations in the Globe, yet they are 
very flight and almoft imperceptible, 

* Part s. * and fuch as tend rather to the bene- 
Canfat.&cs Fe and confervation of the Earth and 
its Productions, than to the diforder 

and deftruGtion both of the one and 

the other, as all thefe fuppofititious — 

ones moft manifeftly would do, were 

there really any fuch; but from clear 

and inconteftible Monuments of Antt- 

quity: from Hiltory and Geography : 

and from attentive Confideration of 

the prefent ftate of thofe Countries 
where thefe Changes were fuppofed 

to have been wrought, I prove that 

they are imaginary and groundlefs , 

and that fuch in earneft never happen- 

ed; but thar the bounds of Sea and 

Land 
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Land have been more fix’d and per- 
- manent: and in fhort, that the terra- 
queous Globe is to this day nearly in 
the fame condition that the Univerfal 
Deluge left it: being alfo like to con- 
tinue fo till the time of its final ruin 
and diflolution, preferved to the fame 
end for which ‘twas firft formed, and 
by the fame Power which hath fecured 
it hitherto. But, with refpect to my 
prefent Defign, I more particularly 
make out, 

That although Rain-water be in- 
deed (as thefe Writers {uppofe ) ve- 
ry plentifully faturated with terreftrial 
Matter, and (as I fhall make appear) 
that peculiar Matter out of which the 
Bodies of Vegetables, and confequent- 
ly of Animals, are formed, nourifhed, 
and augmented, Water being the com- 
mon Vehicle and Diftributer of it to 
the Parts of thofe Bodies, and‘all Wa- 
ter (efpecially that of Rain} being, 
more or lefs, ftored with this, it being 
light in comparifon of the common 
Mineral earthy Matter, and therefore 
eafily aflumed into Water, and moved 
along with it; yet that this Matter 
being all originally derived from the 
furface of the Barth, either by the Va- 
| pour 
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pour that continually iflues out, and — 


af{cends from all parts of it, + or wafh’d 
off by Land-floods, and conveyed into 
Rivers and the Sea, and thence eleva- 


ted up, together with the Vapour, — 
which, as the former, conftitutes the — 


Rain that falls: I fay, ic being thus 
originally all rais’d from the Earth, 
when reftored back again thereunto, 
‘tis but where it was before, and does 
not enlarge the Dimenfions of the 
Globe, or augment the furface of the 


Earth, and only lye idly and unfervice- 


ably there, but part of it is introduced 
into the Plants which grow thereon, 
for their Nutrition and Increment, and 
the reit, which is fuperfluous, either 
remounts again, with the afcending 
Vapour, as before, or 1s wafh’d down 
into Rivers, and tran{mitted into the 
Sea, and does not make any fenfible 
Addition to the Earth, as fome have 
believed. | 
That the terreftrial Matter, which 
is thus carried by Rivers down into 
the Sea, is fuftained therein, partly 
by the gredter Craflitude and Gravity 
of the Sea-water, and partly by its 
con{tant Agitation, occafioned by the 
Tides, and by its other Motions, and 
1S 
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is not permitted to fink tothe bottom; 


or, if any of it do; ‘tis raifed up again | 


by the next Storm, and being fupport- 
ed in the Mafs of Water, together 
with the reft, ‘tis by degrees exhaled, 
mounted up with the Kain that rifes 
thence, and returned back again to the 
Earth in fruitful Showers. That by 
this perpetual Circulation a vaft many 


things in the Syftem of Nature are — 


tranfacted: and two main Intentions 
of Providence conftantly promoted 5 
the ove a Difpenfation of Water pro- 
mifcuoufly and indifferently to al} 
parts of the Earth; this being the im- 
mediate Agent that both bears the con- 
_ ftituent Matter to all formed Bodies, 
_and, when brought to them, infinuates 
it in, and diftributes it unto the feve- 
ral parts of thofe Bodies, for their Pre- 
fervation and Growth : the other, the 
keeping a jult Aguslibrium (if 1 may 
fo fay) betwixt the Sea and Land 5 the 
Water, that was raifed out of the Sea, 
for a Vehicle to this Matter, being by 
this means refunded back again into it : 
and the Matter it felf reftored to its ori- 


ginal Fund and Prompzuary, the Earths 


whereby each is reitrained, and kept 
to due Bounds; fo thatthe Sea may 


Ee nor 
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not ericroach upon the Earth, nor the | 


Earth gain ground of the Sea. That 
there never were any Iflands, or other 
confiderable parcels of Land, amaffed 
or heap’d up: nor any enlargement, or 
addition of Earth made to rhe Conti- 
nent, by the Mud that 1s carried down 
into the Sea by Rivers. That although 
the Ancients were almoft unanimoully 


of Opinion that thofe Parts, where — 


Feypt now is, were formerly Sea: and 
that a very confiderable portion of that 
Country was recext, and formed out 
of the Mud difcharged into the neigh- 
bouring Sea by the Ni/es that yet this 
tract of Land had no fuch Ré/fe, but is 
as old, and of as long a ftanding, as 
any upon all the whole Continent of 
Africa: and hath been in much the 
fame Natural Condition, that it is at 
this day, ever fince the time of the 
Deluge ; its Shores being neithey ad- 
vanced one jot further into the Sea for 
this three or four thoufand Years, nor 
its Surface railed by additional Mud 
depofed upon it by the yearly Inunda- 
tions of the Nile, That neither the 
Palus Meots, nor the Eaxine, nor any 
other Seas, fill up, or by degrees grow 


 fhallower. That Sa/mydelfus, Themi- 
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[cyra, Sidene, and the adjacent Coun- 
tries, upon the Coafts of the Euxine 
Sea, were not formed out of the Mud 
brought down by the Ifer, Thermodon, 
Iris, and the other Rivers which dif- 
charge themfelves into that Sea. That 
Theffaly was not raifed out of the Mud 
born down by the River Pemeus : the 
Iflands Echinades; or Curxolari, out of 
that brought by the River Achelow : 


Cilicia, by the River Pyramus: Myfia; 


Lydia, Iowia, and other Countries of 
Anatolia, by the Caicus, Hermus, Cay- 
frer, and the other Rivers which pafs 
through them. ‘To be fhort, That 
no ifland or Country in the whole 
World was ever raifed by this means, 


notwithftanding that very many Au- | 


thors, and fome of confiderable note, 
have believed that all the abovemen- 
tioned Countries were fo railed; nay, 


to fo ftrange a height of Extravagance ~ 


do fome, otherwife Learned and Cu- 
rious, Perfons run, when they indulge 


Fancy too far, and rely wholly upon . 


Probabilities and Conjectures, there is 
hardly any one fingle Ifland or Coun- 
try all round the Globe, that one Wri- 
ter or other hath not thought to have 
been formed after this manner, or 
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at leaft, fome very large part of it. 
That there is no authentick Inftance 
of any confiderable tract of Land that 
was thrown up from the bottom ofthe | 
Sea, by an Harthquake, or other fub- 
terranean Explofion , fo as to become 
an Ifland, and be render’d habitable. 
That Rbodus, Thera, Therafia, and fe- 
veral other Iflands, which were fuppo- 
fed by the Ancients, and, upon their 
Authority, by later Authors, to have 
been thus raifed, had really no fuch 
Original, but have ftood out above 
Water as long as the reft of their Fel- 
low Iflands, and ftand now juft as the 
Univerfal Deluge left them. 
That as to that afteCtion of Bodies 


_ which is called their Gravity, it clearly 


furpatles all the Powers of meer Na- 
cure, and all che Mechanifm of Matter. 
That as any one Body, or part of Mat- 


. ter, cannot be the Caufe of its own 


Gravity: fo no more can it ever poffi- 
bly be the Caufe of the Gravity of ano- 
ther Body, or part of Matter. That 
neither the Earth’s diurnal Revolution 
upon its Axis: nor any magnetick Ef- 


fluvia of the Earth: nor the Air, or 


Atmofphere which environs the Earth: . 
nor the A:ther, or Materia [ubtilis of 
| ae the 
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the Cartefians, in what manner foever 
moved or agitated: (all which have 
been propofed by feveral Learned Men 
as the ,Caufes of Gravity ) nor any 
other Fluid or Matter whatever, can 
of it felf produce fuch an Effe& as is 
that of the Gravity of Bodies. That 
it does not proceed from the Efficiency 
of any fuch contingent and unftable 
Agents, but {tands on a Bafis more frm 
and ftedfaft, being intirely owing to 
the dire€&t Concourfe of the Power of 
the Author of Nature, immediately in 
his hand, and the main Engine where- 
by this ftupendous Fabrick of the Uni- 
verfe is managed and fupported: rhe 
prime Hinge whereon the whole frame 
of Nature moves: and is principally 
concerned, if not the fole Efficient in 
the moft remarkable Phenomena of the 
Natural World; which, fhould Gra- 
— Vity once ceafeé, or be withdrawn, 
would inftantly fhiver into Millions 
of Atoms, and relapfe into its primi- 
tive Confufion. That the common 
Center of Gravity in the terraqueous 
Globe is fteady, immovable, and not 
liable to any accidental Tran{pofition, 
nor hath it ever fhifted or changed its 
Station. And that there ts no declina- 
E 3 tion 
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nor r footiteps of any. fuch thing upon 
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tion of Latitude: nor variation of the 
Elevation of the Pole; notwithftand- 
ing what fome Learned Men have 
aflerted. 


“What concerns the raifing of new 


Mountains: Deterrations, or the Devo- 
lution of Earth down upon the Valleys, 
from the Hills and higher Grounds : 
and Iflands torn off from the main 
Continent | by Earthquakes, or by the 
furious and impetuous infults of the 
Sea; thefe, I fay, will fall more pro- 
erly under our Confideration on ano- 
ther Occafion *. And for the Muta- 
tions of lefier moment, which fome 
have fancied to have happened within 
this Interval, 1 mean, for the laft four 
thoufand Years fince the Deluge, I 
chute - rher to pais them over at pre- 
fent, chan to-crowd and encumber this 
fhort Tra& with the account of them. 


— Tmuftneeds freely own, that when 
I frit dire€ted my Thoughts this way, 


‘twas matter of real Admiration to 
me, to find that a Belief of fo many, 
and fuch great Alterations in the Earth, 
had gained fo large footing, and made 
good its ground fo many Ages, 1 the 
World ; there being not the leaft figns 


the 
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the face of the whole Earth: no tole- 
rable Foundation for fuch a Belief ei- 
ther in Nature or Hiftory. But I foon 
faw very well, that the Moderns ge- 
nerally entertained it meerly upon the 
Credit and Tradition of the Ancients, 
and that without due Examination, or 
Enguiry into the Truth and Probabili- 
ty of it; and ‘twas not long e’re I dil- 
covered what it was that fo generally 
mifled the Ancients into thefe Miftakes. 
But of that more by and by. » 
' Thofe ancient Pagan Writers were 
indeed very much excufable as to this 
matter. Philofophy was then again in 
its Infancy : there remaining but few 
marks of the old Tradition, and thofe 
much obliterated and defaced by Time; 
fo that they had only dark and faint 
Idea’s, narrow and {fcanty Concepti- 
ons, of Providence : and were igno- 
rant of its Intentions, and of the me- 
thods of its Conduct in the Government 
and Prefervation of the Natural World. 
‘They wanted a longer Experience of 
_ thefe things: a larger ftock of Obferva- 
tions, and Records of the ftate of the 
Farth before their times 5 having, as 
things then ftood, nothing to affilt 
them in their Enquiries befides their 
EK 4 own 
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own Gueffes and Fancy. For their 


Progenitors, and thofe who had lived 


in the earlier Ages, were almoft en- 
tirely taken up with Bufinefs of ano- 
ther kind. That fatal Calamity, the 
Deluge, had wrought fuch a Change, 
* thar they beheld every where a new 
face of things: and the Earth did not 


then teem forth its Encreale, as former- 


iy, of its own accord, but required 
Culture, and the Affiftance of their 
Hands, much more than before it did. 
The provifion of Bread for Food: 
Clothing to ward off the Injury and 


—Inclemency of the Air: and other like 


Employs for the Comfort and Support 


of Life, being of indifpenfible neceffi- 
tv, were to be firft look’d after ; and 


thefe Employs, being then for the moft 
part zew to them, and fuch as they 
were unskilld in, were alone enough 
to take up the greateft part of their 
time. The methods they ufed of Agri- 


culture, and other Arts of like im- 


portance, were fo aukward and tedi- 
ous, as to afford them little leifure for 
Works of the Brain, for Hittory, or 
Contemplations of that nature, And 
till better Experience had led their 
Poiterity to the Improvements of Arts: 


till 


~— 
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till the Plow, and other ufeful Inftru- 
ments, were found out: and they had 


Jearn’d more compendious and expedi- - 


tious ways of difpatching thofe Affairs, 
whereby they fhortned their Labours, 
and fo gained time, there was no fbay 
of Learning, or Matters of Speculation 
among them; and we hear little or 
nothing of Writing, nay “twas a very 
confiderable time before Letters them- 
felves were found out. I know very 
well, there are fome who talk of Let- 
ters before the Deluge ; burt that is a 
matter of meer Conjecture, and I think 
nothing can be peremptorily determi- 
ned either the one way or the other; 
though I fhall fhew, that ’tis highly 
probable they had none. Be rhat how 
it will, I fhall plainly make out, that 
the Ages which next fucceeded the De- 
luge had none; fo far from it, that they 
knew nothing at all of them; and the 
firft Writing they ufed was only the 


fimple Pictures, and Gravings of the © 


things they would reprefent, Beafts, 
Birds, and the like; which way of Ex- 
preffion was afterwards called Hiero- 
glyphick. But ts fell into difufe, 
when Letters were afterwards difco- 
vered ; they being, in all refpe€ts 4 a 
: | ar 
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far more excellent and noble Invention. 
We fee therefore that there were feve- 
ral Reafons why thofe early Ages 
could not tranfmit Accounts of the 
ftate of the Earth and of thefe Marine 
Bodies, in their times, down to the 
fucceeding Generations. So that thefe 
having little more to truft to than 
their own Imagination, and no furer 
a Guide in their Reafonings about the/e. 
things than bare Conjecture, ?twas no 
wonder that they fell into grofs and 
palpable Miftakes concerning them. 

Nor much more wonder is it that 
an Epicurws : one who could ever ef- 
poufe a Notion fo enormoufly abfurd 
and fenfelefs, as that the World was 
framed by Chance: that this vaft, re- 
sular, and’ moft ftupendous Pile was 
owing to no higher a Principle than a 
fortuitous Congrefs of Atoms: and 
that either there was no God at all, 
or, which ts much the fame thing, 
that he was an impotent and lazy Be- 
ing, and wholly without concern for 
the Affairs of this lower World: I fay, 
*tis in no wife ftrange that fuch a one 
fhould believe, as he did, that things 
were bliadly (huffled and hurled about 
in the World: that the Elements were — 

| at 
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at conftant Strife and War with each 
other : that in fome places, the Sea in- 
vaded the Land: in-others, the Land 
sot ground of the Sea : that all Nature 
was in an Hurry and Tumult: and 
that as the World was firft made, fo 
fhould it be again diffolved and de- 
ftroyed, by Chance : that it had alrea- 
ready made large Advances that way, 
being infirm and worn with Age, fhat- 
tered and crazy, and would in time 
dwindle and fall back again into its 
original Chaos. 
_ Did Gravity, the Inclination of Bo- 
dies towards the fame common Cen- 
ter, to which Inclination they owe 
their refpective order, and fite in re- 
gard of each other, very many of their 
Motions and A€tions, and in a great 
meafure, their prefent Conftitution : 
did this, 1 fay, happen from fo con- 
tingent, precarious, and inconftant 
-Caufes as many have believed: or did 
it ftand upon fo ticklifh and tottering 
a Foundation as fome Mens fancy hath 
placed it, *twould be no wonder {hould 
it frequently vary: its Center fwerve 
and {hift, upon every turn: and that 
there fhould enfue thereupon, not only 
fuch Motions and Alterations of the 
: ae Bounds 
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Bounds of the Sea as they imagine ; 


but likewife many other, and not lefs | 
pernicious, Perturbations of the courfé | 


of even univerfal Nature. 

Or was the Univerfe left to its omz 
Conduét and Management: the whole 
Mais of created Matter to its proper 
Difpofition and Tendency: were there 
no reftraint of Bounds to the Earth, 
nor Curb to the fury of the Ocean : 
was there not Oze who had fet bars and 
doors to it, and [aid hitherto fbalt thow 
come, but no farther, and here fhall thy 
proud Waves be ftaid; then indeed 
might we well expect fuch Viciffitudes 
and Confufions of things : fuch Juft- 
lings and Clafhings in ‘Nature : fach 
Depredations, and Changes of Sea and 
Land. : 

But if the fame mighty poaee: 
which in the beginning produced this 
vaft Syftem of Bodies out of Nothing, 
and difpofed and ranged them into the 
moft excellent and beautiful order we 
now behold : which at firft framed an 
Earth of a Conftitution futable to the 
innocent ftare of its primitive Inhabr 
tants: and afterwards when Man had 
degenerated, and quitted that Fono- 
cence, altered that Conftitution of the 

Barth, 
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Earth, by means of the Deluge Te ANG, woes 
reduced it to the Condition ‘tis now ¢on/-2.&c. 
in, thereby adapting it more nearly to 
the prefent Exigencies of things, to 
the laps’d and frail ftate of humane Na- 
ture: If that fame Power be yet at the 
Helm: if it prefide in the Government 
of the Natural World : and hath ftill 
the fame peculiar Care of Mankind, 
and, for their fake, of the Earth, as 
heretofore, ( all which fhall be evi- 
dently made out: ) then may we very 
reafonably conclude ‘twill alfo conti- 
nue to preferve this Earth, to be a 
convenient Habitation for the’ future 
Races of Mankind, and to furnifh forth 
all things neceflary for their ufe, Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and Minerals, as 
long as Mankind it felf fhall endure ; 
that is, till the Defign and Reafon of 
its Prefervation fhall ceafe ; and till 
then, fo fteady are the Purpofes of Al- 
mighty Wifdom, fo firm eftablifh’d, 
and conftant the Laws, whereby it 
{upports and rules the Univerfé; the 
Earth, Sea, and all natural things will 
continue in the {tate wherein they now 
are, without the leaft Senefcence or 
Decay, without jarring, diforder, or 
invafion of one another, withour in- 
verfion 
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verfiori or variation of the ordinary Pe- 


_ riods, Revolutions, and Succeffions of 
things: and we have the higheft fecu- 


rity imaginable, that While the Barth 
remaineth, Seed-time and Harveft, and 
Cold and Heat, and Summer and Winter, 
and Day and Night {ball not ceafe. 
And: whatever may be urged in be- 
half of the Azcients, 1 cannot well fee, 


—~ 


T confefs, what can be faid for the 


later Authors, who have embrac’d the 
fame Tenets, more than that thefe 
Learned Men took up thofe Tenets oz 


Dictates of Antiquity betraying them 


into a perfuafion of fuch Changes in 


the Earth. I have given my Reafons 
above why I cannot think the Anetents 
competent Judges in this Cafe. We 
have, at this time of day, better and 
more certain means of Information 
than they had; and therefore it were 
to have been wifhid, that thefe Gentle- 
men had not thus obfequioufly follow- 
ed them, but gone another way to 
work. It would certainly have been 


much better, had they taken the pains 


to have look’d a little into Matter of 
Fai : had they confulted Hiftory and 
Geography, 1m order duely to acquaint 

them- 
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themfelves with the paff and prefent 
ftate of the terraqueous Globe; and 
not to have pafsd Sentence till they 
had firft compared the moft ancient 
Defcriptions of Countries with the 
Countries themfelves as zow they ftand. 
Nay, had they but read and attended 
to the Accounts which the very Au- 
thors, from whom they borrow thefe 
Opinions, have left us, they might 
have difcovered, even from them, the 
Errors and Overfights of their Authors: 
and have learn’d, that the Face of 
Sea and Land is the very fame at this 
day that it was when thofe Accounts 
were compiled: and that the Globe 
hath not fuftained any confiderable Al- 
terations, either in the whole, or any 
of its Parts, in all this time. 

Thofe who can content themfelves 
with a Superficial View of Things: 
who are fatisfied with contemplating 
them in grofs: and can acquiefce in a 
general, and lefs nice Examination of 
them: whofe Thoughts are narrow 
and bounded: and their Profpects of 
Nature fcanty, and by piecemeal, muft 
needs make very fhort and defective 
Judgments, and, oftentimes very er- 
roneous, and wide of truth. Some 

fanciful 
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fanciful Men have expected nothing 
but Confufion and Ruin ftom thofe — 
very means whereby both that and this © 
is moft efeCtually prevented and avoid- 
ed. Oze imagines that the terreftrial 
Matter, which 1s fhowered down 
along with Rain, enlarges the Bulk of 
the Earth, and that ic will in time.~ 
bury, and lay all things under ground. 

_ Another, on the contrary, fancies that 
the Earth will ere long all be wafh’d 
away by Rains, and borne down into 
the Sea by Rivers; and, its Chanel 
being thereby quite filled up, the Wa- 
ters of the Ocean turned forth to over- 
whelm. the dry Land. Whereas by 
this Diftribution of Matter, continual 
Provifion is every where made for the 
fupply of Bodies: the juft ftate of Sea 
and Land preferved, and the Bounds 
ofeach fecured 5 quite contrary to the 

- prepofterous Reafonings of thofe Men, 
who. expected fo different a Refult of 
thefe things. And fhould this-Circu- 
lation (from which they dreaded thofe 
difmal Confequences) once ceafe, the 
Formation of Bodies would be imme- 
diately at an end: and Nature at a 
perfect ftand. But I am aware that 

_ Etranfgrefs: and that this isa Prolixity 

_ noe 
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not allowable in a Treatifé of this na- 
ture ; wherefore I {hall conclude, after 
T have performed my Promife of ditt 
covering what it was which led the 
ancient Hiftorians, Geographers, and 
others, fo generally into a belief of 
thefe frequent Changes betwixt Sea 
and Iand; and twas this. | 

They obferved , almoft wherever 
they caft their eyes, vaft multitudes 
of Sea-fhells, at Land, in their Fields, 
and even at very great diftance from 
any Sea: This, Eratafthenes, Herodo- 
tus, Xanihus Lydus, Strabo, Panfanias, 
Pomponiws Mela, Theophraft us, Strato the. 
Philofopher, P/utarch; and others of 
them affure us. T hey found them upon 
the Hills, as well as in the Valleys and 
Plains: they obferved that they were 
immerfed in the Mafs of the Stoné of 
their Rocks, Quarries, and Mines, in 
the farne manner as they are dt this 
day found in all known Parts of the 
World. 

Nay in thofe Elder Times, and 
Which were fo much nearer to the De- 
luge than ours are, they found thefe 
Marine Bodies more freqtently, and 
in much greater plenty than we now 
do; arid moft, if not all of them, freffi, 

et entire, 
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entire, and frm. The whole crufta- - 
cedus kind, and the lighter ones of the 
teftaceous, which together would be — 
a vait number, fubfiding laft, fell up- 

* pag.29, o the Surface of the Earth; * whilft — 
&c fupra, the heavier,which fettled down before, 

Conf... Were entombed in the bowels of it. 

Lhofe therefore muft then lye every- 

where ftrewed upon the ground 5 

whereas now very few, if any, of them — 

conf pag. appear ; ¢ the Shells which we find at — 

‘and prefent upon the face of the Earth be- 

m3, 0g. principally of the heavier forts, 
which were at firft lodged within it, 
and fince difclofed and turaed out, by 

_ i Pare ss what means we fhall fee hereafter |]. 
Com 4* And indeed, ’tis not conceivable how 
the generality of them could endure fo 
many Hundreds of Years as have fince 
paft: how they could lye fo long expo- 
fed to the Air, Weather, and other 
Injuries, without vaft numbers of 
them, and efpecially the finer and ten- 
derer Species, being, long e’re this, pe- 
rifh’d and rotten, fome of them quite 
diffolved and vanifh’d, and the reft fo 
damaged, many of them, and altered 
by time, as not to appear the things 
they then were, and {0 create,a doubt 
amongft fome of ws whether they. are 
really Shelis or not. a ie 
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_ This was a Scruple that never en- 
feted into their Heads. The Shells, 
being then fair, found, and free from 
decay, were fo exaCctly like thofe they 


faw lying upon their Shores, that they 


never Made any queftion but that they 
were the Exsvie of Shell-fifh, and that 


they once belonged all to the Sea. But 


the Difficulty was how they came thi- 
ther, and by what means they could 
éver arrive to places oftentimes {o re- 


mote from the Ocean. 


The Ages that went before knew 


well enough how thefe Marine Bodies 


were brought thither. But fuch were 


the Anxicties and Diftreffes of the then 
again infant World: fo inceffant their 
Occupations about Provifion for Food, 
Rayment, and the like, that (even af 
ter Letters were difcovered) there was 
little leifure to commit any thing to 
Writing; and, for want thereof, the 
memory of this extraordinary Accident 
was in great meafure worn out and 
loft. ’Tis true there was a general and 
loud Rumour amoneft them ofa migh- 
ty Deluge of Water that had drowned 
all Mankind except only a very few 
Perfons. But there had alfo happened 
Very terrible Inundations of later date, 
ie bie sh ie and 
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and which were nearer to the Times 
when thefe Authors lived. Such was 
that which overflowed Attica in the 
days of Ogyges: and that which drown- 
ed Theffaly in Deucalion’s time. ‘Thefe 
made cruel Havock and Devaftation 
amongft them:, their own native 
Country, Greece, was the Theatre 
whereon thefe Tragedies were ated : 
and their Progenitors had feen and felt 
their Fury. And thefe happening 
nearer home, and their Effets being: 
frefh, and in all Mens mouths, they 
made fo fenfible and lafting Impreffi- 
ons upon their Minds, that the old 
great Deluge was eclipfed by that 
means, its Fradition mightily obfcu- 
red, and the Circumftances of it fo in- 
terwoven and confounded with thofe 
of thefe later Deluges, that twas e’en 
dwindled into nothing, and almoft bu- 
ried in the Relations of thofe Inunda- 
tions. 
“In their Enquiries therefore into 
this Matter, {carcely a Man of them 
thought, or fo much as dream’d, of © 
the Univerfal Deluge. They concluded 
indeed unanimoufly, that the Sea had 
been there, wherever they met with 
any of thefe Shells, and that it had left 
them | 
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them behind. And fo far they were 
in the right: this was‘an Inference ra- 
tional:and natural enough. But when 
they began to reafon about the means 
how ‘the Sea got thither, and a way 
back.again, there they were perfectly 
inthe dark; and, both Tradition and 
Philofophy. failing them, they had re- 
courfe to Shifts, and to the beft Con- 
jeCtures they could think of; conclu- 
ding that it was either forced forth, as 
in particular Inundations, fuch as thofe 
lately mentioned: or that thofe Parts, 
where they found the Shells, had been 
formerly in the Poffeffion of the Sea, 
and. the place of its natural Refidence, 


which it had fince quitted and de-. 


ferted. | 
Upon this they began to feek out 
by what means, molt probably, the 
Sea might have been difpoffeft of thofe 
Parts, and conftrained to move into 
other Quarters. And if ’twas an Ifland 
where they found the Shells, they 
firaitways concluded that the whole 
Ifland lay originally at the bottom of 
the Sea: and that ‘twas either hoifted 
up by fome Vapour from beneath: or 
that the Water of the Sea, which for- 
merly cover’d it, was in time exhaled, 
F 
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and dryed up by the Sun, the Land 


thereby laid bare, and thefe Shells 
brought to light. But if ‘twas in any 
part of the Continent where they 
found the Shells, they concluded that 
the Sea had been extruded and driven 
off by the Mud that was continually 
brought down by the Rivers of thofe 
arts. | 
t That Imay not be over-tedious here, — 
I will only add, that I fhall clearly 
fhew, from plain Paflages of their own 
Writings yet extant, that twas meerly 
the finding thefe Sea-fhells at Land 
that occafioned this Stir, and raifed 
all this Duft amongft the Ancients ; 
and upon which principally they 
grounded their Belief of the Vicifli- 
tudes and Changes of Sea and Land, 
wherewith their Writings are fo filled. 
But how little reafon they had for it: 
and how far thofe have been over-feen 
who have followed them herein, hath 
been intimated already, and will appear 
farther from the following part of this 
Effay, tothe Account of which I now 
hatten. | — , 
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Concerning the Univerfal Deluge. 
That thefe Marine Bodies were 
then eft at Land. The Effects 

it had upon the Farth. 


eA TIE Confectaries of the former 

§ spart of this Difcourfe are‘all ne- 
gative ; ¢hat being only introdutory, 
and ferving but to clear the way to 
this fecond part: to free the Enquiry 
from the Perplexities that {ome Under- 
‘takers have encumber'd it withall: and 
to fet afide the falie Lights they ufed 
in queft of the Agent which tran{pofed 
thefe Sea-fhells to Land. 

Having therefore difcharged my 
hands of that Task, and, from Obfer- 
vation of the prefent {tate of the Earth, 
and of the fire and condition of the 
Marine Bodies which are lodged with- 
in and upon it, {hewn that they could 

a F 4 noc 
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not poffibly be repofed in that manner: 
by particular Inundations : by the Seas, 
receding and fhifting from place to 
place: nor by any of the other means. 
there propofed: I pafs next on to 
fearch out the true means: and to dif- 
cover the Agent that did actually bring 
them forth, and difpoied them into— 
the Method and Order wherein we 
now find them. To which purpofe I | 
haye recourfe again to the Obfervati- 
ons; for by their Affiftance this Matter 


-may be pe and fully adjufted. So 


that I fhall only proceed, as hitherto, 
to make Inferences from them 5 which. 
Inferences, in this Part are all affirma- 
tive. Of thefe, the firft is, cf 
That thefe Marine Bodies were 
born forth * of the Sea by the Univer-: 
{al Deluge : and that, upon the return | 
of the Water back again from off the 
- Harth, they were left: behind at Land. 
‘This is a Propofition of fome weight 
and confequence; upon which Ac- 
count I fhall be fomewhat prolix and 

particular in the Eftablifhment of it : 
careful and’ exact in conferring every 
Circumftance of thefe Marine Bodies, 
to fee how they fquare with it: and 
fhall not difmnils i it cull I have evinced 
| _ that 
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that'thofe which I preft, in the prece- 
dent Part, as ObjeCtions agataft the {e- 


veral ways there propounded, ail fall 
in here, and are the cleareft and mott 
convincing Arguments of the truth 


hereof: that this, and this alone, does 


naturally and eafily account for all 
thofe Circumftances: and fairly tales 
off'all Difficulties. Which Difficulties 
I propofe at large, and particularly 
thofe which have of late been urged, 
by fome Learned Men, as proofs that 


thefe Bodies were net leit behind by 


the Deluge; fhewing of how little Va- 
lidity they are. 

Which being difpatch’d, I return 
back to my Obfervations ; and proceed 
upon them to reprefent the E/fects that 
the Deluge had upon the Earth, and 
the Alterations that it wrought in the 
Globe ; fome whereof were indeed ve- 
ry extraordinary. Thefe I diftribute 
into two Clafles ; the first of which 
will contain thofe that are ovly proba- 
ble, and of which we have fome rea- 
fonable Intimations, but not an abfo- 
Jute and demonftrative Certainty, the 
Proofs whereon they depend being 
more remote. And thefe I (hall whol- 
ly wave at prefent, and not crowd 

: this 
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this fhorter Treatife with the Relation 
of them, referving that room for thofe 
of the fecond Clas, which are thofe 
whereof we have a plain and undeni- 
able Certainty: thofe which flow di- 
reCtly and immediately from the Ob- 
fervations : and whish are fo evident, 
that ’tis impofible thefe Marine Bodies" 
could have been any ways lodged in 
fuch manner, and to fo great depths, 
in the Beds of Stone, Marble, Chalk, 
and the reft, had not thefe Alterations 
all happened. Namely, | 
That during the time of the Deluge, 


—whilft the Water was out upon, and 


covered the Terreftrial Globe, All the 
Stone and Marble of the Antediluvian 
Earth: all the Metalls of it : all Mi- 
neral Concretions: and, in a word, 
all Foffils whatever that had before 


obtained any Solidity, were totally 


diffolved, and their conftituent Cor- 
pufcles all disjoyned, their Cohefion 
perfectly ceafing. That the faid Cor- 
pufcles of thefe folid Foffils, together 
with the Corpufcles of thofe which 
were not before folid, fuch as Sand, 
Earth, and the like: as alfo all Ani- 
mal Bodies, and parts of Animals, 
Bones, Teeth, Shells: Vegetables, and 

parts 
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‘parts of Vegetables, Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbs: and, to be {hort, all Bodies 
whatfoever that were either upon the 
Farth, or that conftitured the Mafs of 
it, if not quite down to the Abyfs*, * viz. 
yet at leaft to the greateft depth we °7” 3 
ever dig: I fay all thefe were aflumed conjec:. x. 
up promifcuoufly intothe Water, and 
fuftained in it, in fuch manner that 
the Water, and Bodies in it, together 
made up one common confufed Mafs. 

- That at length all the Mafs that 3, 
was thus borne upinthe Water, was 
again precipitated and fubfided to- 
wards the bottom. ‘That this Subfi- 
“dence happened generally, and as near 
as poffibly could be expected in fo 
sreat a Confufion, according to the 
Laws of Gravity {: that Matter, Bo- + confer: 
dy, or Bodies, which had the greatett p. 29. &«. 
quantity or degree of Gravity, fubfi- 
ding firft in order, and falling loweft: 
that which had the next, or a ftill 
leffer degree of Gravity, fubfiding 
next after , and fettling upon the 
‘precedent : and fo'on in their feveral 
Courfes; that which had the leaf{t Gra- 
vity finking not down till laft of all, 
 fettling at the Surface of the Sediment, 
and covering allthe reft. That the 
oe Matter, 
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Matter , fubfiding thus, formed the 
Strata of Stone, of Marble, of Cole, 
of Earth, and the reft 3 of which S#ra-_ 
ta, lying one upon another, the Terre- 
{trial Globe, or at leaft as much of it’ 
as is ever difplayed to view, doth 
maisly confift. ‘That the Strata being 
arranged in this order meerly by the 
difparity of the Matter, of which each 


confifted, as to Gravity, that Matter 


which was heavieft defcending firft,. 
and all that had the fame degree of 
Gravity fubfiding at the fame time » 
and ihere beiag Bodies of quite diffe- 
rent Kinds, Natures, and Conftituti-. 
ons, that are nearly of the fame f{peci-' 
fick Gravity, it thence happened that’ 
Bodies of quite different kinds fubfided’ 
at the fame inftant, fell together into; 
and compofed the fame Stratam. That 
for this reafon the Shells of thofe 
Cockles, Efcalops, Perewinkles, and 
the reft, which have a greater degree 
of Gravity, were enclofed and lodged 
in the Strata of Stone, Marble, and 
the heavier kinds of Terreftrial Mat- 
ter: the lighter Shells not finking’ 
down till afterwards, and fo falling 
amongit the lighter Matter, fuch as. 


| Chak, and the like, in all fuch parts’ 


ot 
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of the Mafs where there happened to 
be'any confiderable quantity of Chalk, 
or other Matter lighter than Stone ; 
but where there was zone, the faid 
Shells fell upon, or near unto, the 
Surface: and that accordingly we now 
find the lighter kinds of Shells, fuch 
as thofe of the Echizi, and the like, 
very plentifully in Chalk, but of the 
‘heavier kinds fcarcely one ever appears; 
thefe fubfiding fooner, and fo fertling 
deeper, and beneath the Strata of 
Chalk. That Humane Bodies, the 
Bodies of Quadrupeds, and other Land-. 
Animals, of Birds, of Fifhes, both of 
the Cartilaginous, Squamofe, and Cru-. 
ftaceous kinds; the Bones, ‘Teeth, 
Horns, and other parts of Beafts, and 
of Fifhes: the Shells of Land-Snails : 
and the Shells of thofe River and Sea 
Shell-Fifh that were lighter than Chalk 
erc, Trees, Shrubs, and all other Ve- 
getables, and the Seeds of them: and 
that peculiar Terreftrial Matter where- 
of thefe confift, and out of which they 
are all’ formed : I fay all thefe ( except 
fome Mineral or Metallick Matter 
happened to have been affix’d to any 
of them *, whilit they were fuftained * P- 4. 
together in the Water, fo as to aug-°"!""* 
Liam ment 
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ment the weight of them ) being, bulk 
for bulk, lighter than Sand, Marl, 
Chalk, or the other ordinary Matter — 
of the Globe, were not precipitated — 
till the laft, and fo lay above all the 
former, conftituting the fupreme or 
outmoft Stratum of the Globe. That 
thefe being thus lodged upon the teft, — 
and confequently more nearly expo- 
fed to the Air, Weather, and other 
Injuries ; the Bodies of the Animals 
would fuddenly corrupt and rot : the 
Bones, Teeth, and Shells, would like- 
wife all rot in time, except thofe which 
were fecured by the extraordinary 
Strength and Firmnefs of their Parts, 
or which happened to be lodged in 
fiich places where there was great plen- 
ty of bituminous or other like Matter 
to preferve, and, as it were, embalm 
them : that the Trees would 1m tinte 
-alfo decay and rot, unlefs fuch as chan- 
ced to be repofed is, and.fecured by the 
fame kind of Matter: that the other 
more tender Vegetables, Shrubs, and 
Herbs, would rot likewife and decay: 
But the Seeds of all kinds of Vegeta- 
bles, being by this means repofed, and, 
as it were, planted near the Surface of 
the Earth, in a convenient and natural 

Soil; 


[ 
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Soil, amongft. Matter proper for the 
Formation of Vegetables, would ger- 
mMinate, grow up, and replenifh the 
face of the Earth: And that vegetative 


terreftrial Matter, that fell, along with. 


thefe, into this uppermoft Stratum, 
and of which principally it confifts, 
hath been ever fince, and will continue 
to be, the ftanding fund and promp- 
tuary out of which is derived the Mat- 
ter of all Animal and Vegetable Bo- 
dies, and whereinto, at the Diffoluti- 
on of thofe Bodies, that Matter is re- 
ftored back again fucceffively for the 
‘Conftitution and Formation of others. 

_ That the Strata of Marble, of Stone, 
and..of all other folid Matter, attained 
their Solidity, as foon as the Sand, or 
other Matter whereof they confift, was 
arrived at the bottom, and well fettled 
there: And that all thofe Strata which 
are folid at this day, have been fo ever 
fince that time. 

That the faid Stratz, whether of 
Stone, of Chalk, of Cole, of Earth, 
or whatever other Matter they con- 


fifted of, lying thus each upon other, - 


were all originally parallel: that they 
were plain, eaven, and regular ; and 
the Surface of the Earth likewife eaven 


and | 
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and {pherical: that they were conti- 
nuous, and not interrupted, or broken: 
and that the whole Mafs of thé Water _ 
lay then above them all, and confti- 
tuted a fluid Sphere environing “the 


Globe. | 


‘That after fomée timie the Strata were : 


broken, on all fides of the Globe: that 


they were diflocated, and their Situa- 


‘tion varied, being elevated in fomie 


places, and deprefied in others. 

That the Agent, or force; which 
effe€ted this Difruption and Diflocation 
of the Szrata, was feated withiw the 
Farth. ghey “Dn 
That all the Irregularities and In- 
equalities of the ‘Terreftrial Globe 


‘were caufed by this means : date their 


Original from this Difruption, and are 


~allentirely owing unto it. That the 


natural Gyotto’s in Rocks, and thofé 
Intervals of the Strata, which, in my 
Obfervations, I call the Perpendicular 


 Fiffures, are nothing but thefe Inter- 


ruptions or Breaches of the Strata. 


"That the more eminent Parts of the 


Farth, Mountains and Rocks, ate only 
the Elevations of the Strata; thefé, 
wherever they were folid, rearing 
again{ft and fupporting each other’ : 

the 
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the pofture whereinto they were put 
by the burfting or breaking up of the 
Sphere of Earth ||: and not falling ¢ cons 
down again, nor returning to their ¢”/-s- 
former and more level fite, as did the“ 
Strata of Earth, and other Matter that 
was not folid, and had no Strata of | 
Stone, or other confiftent Matter, in- 
_terpofed, amongft their Strata, under-_ 
neath, to uphold them in the pofture . 
they were then raifed into. For which 
reafon tis, chat Countries whichabound 
with Stone, Marble, or other folid 
- Matter, are uneaven and mountainous: 
and that thofe which afford none of 
thefe, but confift of Clay, Gravel, and 
the like, without any Stone ec. inter- 
poled, are more champaign, plain, and 
level. That the lower parts of the 
arth, Valles, the Chanel of the Sea, 
and the reft, are nothing but Depref- 
fions of the Strata. That Iflands were 
formed and diftinguif{hed by the De- 
preffion or finking down of the Strata 
lying betwixt each of them, and be- 
twixt them and the Continent. In 
one word, that the whole terraqueous 
Globe was, by this means, at the time 
of the Deluge, put into the Condition 
that we now behold. 

G Here 
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Here was, we fee, a mighty Revos | 
lution: and tat attended with, Acci- 
dents very ftrange and amazing: the 
moift horrible and portentous Cataftro- 
phe that Nature ever yet faw: anele-— 
gant, orderly, and habitable Earth 
quite unhinged, fhattered all to pieces, 
and turned into an heap of ruins: Con- 
vulfions fo exorbitane and unruly : a 
Change fo exceeding great and violent, — 
that the very Renprefentation alone is 
enough to ftartle and {hock a Man. In 
truch the thing, at firft, appeared fo 
wonderful and f{urprizing to me, that- 
I mutt confeis I was for fome time at a 
ftand; nor could I bring over my Rea- 
fon to affent, untill, by a deliberate 
and careful Examination of all Circum- 
frances of thefe Marine Bodies, I was 
abundantly convinced that they. could 
not have come into thofe Circumftan- 
ces by any other means than fuch a 
Diflolution of the Earth, and Confu- 
fion of things. And were. it not that 
the Obfervations, made in fo many, 
and thofe fo diftant, places, and re- 
peated fo often with the moft ferupu- 


 Jous and diffident Circumfpection, did 


fo eftablifh and afcertain the thing, as 


_ mot to leave any room for Conteft or 


Doubr, 
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Doubt, 1 could fcarcely ever have cre- 
— dited it.) 

~ And though the whole Series of this 
extraofdinary Turz may feem at firft 
view to exhibit nothing but ‘Tumult 
aiid Diforder: nothing but hurry, jar- 
ring, and diftraction of things : though 
it may carry along with it fome flight 
fhew that ’twas managed blindly and 
at random: yet if we draw fomewhat 
nearer, and take a clofer profpect of it: 
if we look into its retired Movements, 
and more fecret and latent Springs, we 
may there trace out a fteady Hand, 
producing good out of evil: the moft 
--confummate and abfolute Order and 
Beauty, out of the higheft Confufion 
and Deformity : acting with the moft 
exquifite Contrivance and Wiidom: 
attending vigilantly throughout the 
whole Courfe of this grand Affair, and 
‘direéting all the feveral Steps and Pe- 
riods of it to zz Exd, and that a moft 
noble and excellent ones no lefs than 
the Happinefs of the whole race of 
Mankind: the Benefit, and univerfal 
‘Good, of all the many Generations of 
‘Men which were to come after: which 
were to inhabit this Earth, thus mo- 
duled anew, thus fuited to their 


G 2 But. 
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prefent Condition. and Neceffities. , 
_ But the Prefidence of that mighty 
Power in this Revolution: its particu- 
lar Agency and Concern therein’: and 
its Parpofe and Defiga in the feveral 
Accidents of it, will more evidently 
appear, when I fhall have proved, _ 
- That, altho’ one Intention of the 
Deluge was to inflict a defcrved Pu- — 
nifhment upon that Race of Men, yet 
it was not folely levelled againft Man- 
kind, but principally againft the Earth 
that then was; with defign to deftroy 
and alcer that Conftitution of it, which 
was apparently calculated and contri- 
ved for a {tate of Innocence : to fafhion 
it afrefh, and give it a Conftitution 
more nearly accommodated to the pre- 
{ent Frailties of its Inhabitants. — 

That the faid Earth, though not in- 
differently and alike fertil in all parts 
of it, was yet generally much more 
fertil than o#rs is. That the exteriour 
Stratum or Surface of it, confifted en- 


—tirely of a kind of terreftrial Matter 


proper for the Nourifhment and For- 
mation of Plants, and this in great 
Plenty and Purity; being little, or not 
at all, entangled with an Intermixture 
of meer Mineral Matter that was ws 
tk ee or 
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for Vegetation. That its Soil was 
more luxuriant, and teemed forth its 
Produétions in far greater plenty and 
abundance than the prefent Earth does. 
That the Plough was then of no ufe, 


i 


$5 


and not invented till after the Deluge; - . 


that Earth requiring little or no Care 


or Culture; but yeilding its encreafe 
freely, and without any confiderable 
Labour and Toil, or affiftance of Hu- 
mane Indufiry ; by this means allow- 
ing Mankind that time, which muft 
otherwife have been {pent in Agricul- 
ture, Plowing, Sowing, and. the like, 
to far more divine and noble Ufes : to 
Purpofes more agreeable to the Defign 
of their Creation ; there being no ha- 
zard, whilft they continued in that 
{tate of PerfeCtion, of their abufing 
this Plenty, or perverting it to any 
other end than the fuftenance of Na- 
ture, and the neceflary fupport of 
— a : 

— That when Man was fallez, and had 
abandoned his primitive Innocence, 
the Café was much altered, and a 
far different Scene of Things prefent- 
éd; that genereus Vertue, mafculine 
Bravery; and prudent Circumf{pectioti 
“9 Sida eg er ew hiely 
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which he was before Mafter of, now 
deferted him, together with chat Inno- 
cence which was the Bafis and Suppore 
of all: and a ftrange imbecility im- 
mediately feized and laid hold. of him: 


he became pufillanimous, and was ea- 


fily ruffled with every little Paffion 
within: fupine, and as openly, expo- 
fed to any Temptation or Affault from 
without. And zow thefe exuberant 
ProduCtions of the. Earth became-a con- — 
tinual Decoy and Snare unto him: 
they only excited and fomented his 
Lufts, and. miniftred. plentiful Fewel 
to his Vices and Luxury ;. and the 
Earth requiring little or. no Tillage, 


_ there was little occafion for Labour ; 


fo that almoft his whole time lay upon — 
his hands, and gave him leifure to con- 
trive, and full {wing to purfue his Fol- 
lies; by which means he was:laid open 


to all manner of Pravity, Corruption, 


Gen, Vi. §. 


and Enormity ; and we need not be 
much furprized.to hear / hatthe wicked- 
nels of Man was great in the Earth, avd. 
that. every imagination of the.thonghts. of, 
his heart was only evil continually*> nov 
more, that that Generation of Men 
was more particularly additted to In- 
‘ae tempe- 
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temperance, Senfuality, and Unchafti- 

ty : thatichey {pent their time in Glut- 

tony, in Eating and Drinking, in Luft 

and Wantonoefs, or,’as the facred 
Writer cleanly and modeftly exprefies 

ity in marrying, and giving iv marriage || ; || Match. 
dnd this without Difcretion or Decen- **” 3°- 
cy : without regard to Age or Affinity: 

but promifcuoufly, and with no bettér 

a Guide than-the Impulfes of a brutal 
Appetite, They took them Wives of all 

which they chofe*; Plenty and Abun- * cenvi.s. 
dance, Idlenéfs and Eafe, fo naturally 
cherifhing and promoting thofe parti- 

cular Vices: nor laftly, that the Apo- 

flacy was fo great, the Infection fo uni- 
verfal: that the Earth was-filled with 
violence, and that all fielh had corrupted 

his way + the Caufe of this,Corruptiey cen. vi, 
on, the Fertility of that Harth, being! 1. 
fo-univerfal, {o'diffufive and, epidemi- 
‘eal. And indeed, twould be.very hard 
toaflign-dny other fingle Cauf, befides 

rea that could ever poffibly have had 

{preading and general an Eife& as 

thishad.. The-Pravity of hug ane Na- 

ture 1s mot, I fear, lefs than it was. 
then: The Paflions of Még,are yet *. 
aS exorbitant, and their Inclinationsas 
vicious: Men have been wicked fince 

bi Ga ..:: the 
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the Deluge: they are fo ftill: and wilks 
be fo, but not univerfally ; there are 
now bounds fet to the Contagion, and) 
‘tis reftrained by removing the main® 
caufe of it; but there, the Venom ma: > 
nifefted it “felf on all hands: {pread. 
far and near: and fcarcely ftop’d till ~ 
‘twas infinuated into the whole mafs:. 
of Mankind, and the World was little - 
better than a common fold of Phren~ | 
ticks and Bedlams. | 
That to reclaim. and» retrieve the: 


| World out of this wretched and for- © 


lorn ftate,-the common Father and 
Benefactor of Mankind feafonably in- 
terpofed ‘his hand: and refcued mi- ~ 
{erable Man out of the grofs Stupidity: - 
and Senfuality whereinto he was thus | 
unfortunately plunged. And this he). 
did partly’*by tying up his hands,.. 
and fhortning the power of finning:,; 
checking shim, in the Career of his) 
Follies, by*Difeafes and Pains: and®. 
fetting Death, the King /of Terrorsi. 


which -before ftood aloof off, and at. 


the long:y¥ftance of eight or nine hun-. 


dred Yeary ow much nearer to his. 
". view, ordgining * that ba days fhall ber. 


but an hundred and twenty years: and). 
partly by-removing the Temptation,:: 
Sy | and 


Pare 
and\caufe of: the Sin: 
by deffroying * that 


Earth which had fur- 


-nifh’d: forth - Mainte- 
nance in fuch ftore un- 
to.it by changing that 
-Conftitution of it, and 
rendring it more agyee- 
able’ to the laps’d and 
frail: ftate of Mankind. 


That this Change was. 


not wrought by alter- 
ing ‘either the form of 
the Earth, or its Pofi- 
tion. in refpeet of the 


Suny) as.was not long » 


ago furmifed by a very 
- ‘Jcearned Man +; ‘but 
by :diffolving: || it: by 
reducing all the Mat- 
tet of it to its firft con- 


ftituent Principles: by mingling, 
the Vegetative 


confounding them: 


of the Earth. 
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3. And beheld I 
will DESTROY them with THE 
EARTH. And again, at the Cow 


AL 


-venant made with Noah, after 


the Deluge, more diftinGly 
Gen. ix. 11. Neither fhall all 
frefh be.cut off any more by the 
waters of w flood: neither fhale 
there any more be 4 FLOOD 
TO DESTROY THE EARTH; 
the Jatter part whereof is ren- 


_der’d {omewhat more exprefly 


by the Septuagint % s% Te 
€Sa. udlanarvopas vdy|G- 
xellagheieue TIA SAN ale 
yl. i.e. And there fhall not 
be any more a Deluge of Water 
to defray the WHOLE EARTR. 
And the vulg. Lat. Neque erit 
deinceps Diluvium  diffipans 
terram, i. e€. Neither fhall 
there be hereafter a Deluge to 
diffipate - [ or diffolve ] the 


- Earth. “And of this Diffolurioz 


of the Earth there was a Trae 
dition amongt{t the Ancients, 
both yews and Gentiles? 


anid + Dr. Bur- 
net. Thegn 
ry of the 


~ with mineral Matter, and the different Barth. 


kinds of. mineral Matter! with each!” 


shed 2. {y- 


other** : and by retrenching a confix pra, 
y & pt 


derable quantity of the vegetable Mat- ~ 
fer; (which'lay in fuch’ plenty. and 


t art 4. 
Con). 3. 


purity at the:Surface of the: Anredilu- 


e 


vian Earth, and rendréd itefo exube- 


aca 
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rantly fruitful). and_ precipitating: it, 


| vid. coi Cat the time of the fubfidence|} of the 
3. [upra. general Mats of Earth and other: Bot 


dies, which were: before raifed up ins 
to the Water) to fucl a depth.as to 
bury it, leaving only fo much of it 
near the Surface as might. juft fafiict 


ently {atisfie the Wants.of humane Na- 


ture, but little or nd-more 3 and even 
that not pure, not free from the inter+ 
mixture of meer fteril minéral Matte#; 
and fach as is in no wife fit for the 
Nutrition of Vegetables; but fo that 
it fhould require Induftry and: Labour 


¢o excite it, and-not yeild a competent 
Crop without Tillage and Manure 


That by this means, a gréat part, of 
that time, which the Inhabitants; of 
the former Earth had! to {pare,,and 
whereof they made fo ill ufe, was em- 
ployed, and taken up in Digging and 
Plowing, in making. provifion -for 
bread; and for the Necetlities-of Life; 
and the Excefs of Fertility, which cons 
tributed: fo much to sheir Milcarriages, 
was retracted and cut off. 

That had the Deluge been aimed 


only at Mankind: and its utmoft defign 
meerly to punifh that Generation,: and 


ew to: deterr Pofterity from. ane 
| | like 
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like: Offences; this might have been 
btought about by means much more 
compendious, and obvious too, and 
yet equally terrifying and exemplary. 
Mankind, I fay, might have been ta- 
ken off at a far cheaper rate: without 
this ranfacking of Nature, and turning 
all things topfie-turvy: without this 
battering of the Earth, and unhinging 
the whole frame of the Globe. ‘The 
Bufinefs might have been done as effe- 
tually by Wars the Heart of every 
Man of them was in the hand of God, 
and he could eafily have made them 
Executioners of his. Wrath upon. one 
another.. He had the command of Fa- 
‘mine, of Peftilence, and a thoufand 
other Difafters, whereby he could have 
catried them off by (holes, yea {wept 
them all clear away.... Befides, he had 
‘the whole Artillery of the Sky in his 
Ne and might...prefently. have 
hunder ftruck them:all, or deftroy- 
ed them by. Fire from, Heaven. But 
none of all the/e were ufed, though. ’tis 
moft apparent that any. of them would 
have. been as fatal and pernicious to 
\Man.as the Deluge was, for the De- 
figa vad a great deal deeper, and she/e 
oul have fallen fhort of its the/e 
would 
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vould never have reach’d the Earth, 
nor affeGted that in the leaft’: they 
could never have touch’d the Head, or 
ftop’d the fource of thefe unhappy mift , 
deiieanours, for which the Punifh- 
ment was fen. That was what no- 
thing but a Deluge could reach: 
and as long as the Caufe remained : as 
long as the old Temptation was ftill 
behind, every Age would have lain un- 
der freth Inducertiétits ‘to the fame 
Crimes: and there would have been 
a new neceflity to punifh and reclaim 
the World: to depopulate the Farth, 
and reduce it again to a vaft Solitude, 
as conttantly as ‘there fucceeded a new 
Age and Race of Men. For the terror 
of the Calamity would not have ex- | 
tended it felf much farther than thé 
Men which fuffered under the weight 
of it: and a few Years would have 
worn out, in great meafure, the Im- 
preffions it made. This we feé even 
from the Example of the Deluge it felf- 
As formidable as tha was to thofe who 
lived at, or near, the time of it? who 
faw the prodigious Devaftations it 
made: the horrible Methods by which 
‘cwas brought about : and the Reafon 
why "twas inflited; and to their Po- 

iterity 
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‘fterity, for a few Generations; yet 
the Fright was not lafting: ‘twas not 

long e’re the Sting of it was worn out. 

And though the Elder Ages knew. full 

well that there had been fuch a De- 
luge: and had fome Tradition of the 
cruel Defolation it made 5 yet by de- 
grees the Particulars of 1t were drop’d, 

and the moft frightful Paflages bore the 

leaft fhare in the Relation ; being pro- 

bably fo firange/as to be hardly credi- 

ble; and carrying rather an appearance 

of Figment and Invention, in thofe 

that handed down the memory of it, 

than of Truth and Reality. So that 

upon the whole ‘tis very plain that the 
Deluge was not fent only as an Execu- 
tioner to Mankind: but that its prime 
Errand was to reform and zew-mold the 
ates 

~ That therefore as much Harfhnefs 

and Cruelty as this great Deftru@ion 

of Mankind feemingly carries along 

with it: as wild and extravagant a 
thing as that Diflolation of the primi- 

tive Barth appeared at firft fight, yet 

all the Severity lay in the Punifhment 

of that Generation, ( which yet was 

no more than what was highly juft, 

yea and neceflary too: ) and the whole 
“) Lgrals 24 belay Bs ou 
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of the Tragedy terminated there. For 
the Deffruction of the Barth was not 
only an Act of the profoundef? Wift 
dom and Forecaft, but the moft mo- 
numental proof that could ever poffi- 
bly have been, of Goodnefs, Compaf- 
fion, and Tendernefs, in the Author 
of our Beiag; and this fo liberal too 
and extenfive, as to reach all the fuc- 
ceeding Ages of Mankind: all the Po- 
fterity of Noah : all that fhould dwell 
upon the thus renewed Earth to the 
End of the World; by this means re- 
moving the old Charm: the Bait that 


had fo long bewildred and deluded un- 


happy Man: fetting him once more 
upon his Legs: reducing him from the 
moft abje€t and ftupid Ferity, to his 
Senfes, and to fober Reafon: from the 
moft deplorable Mifery and Slavery, 
to a Capacity of being happy. 
That notwithftanding that this Re- 
medy ftruck as deep at the Intellectu- 
als, as at the Morals of Mankind : that 
Ignorance and Rudenefs would be as 
neceflary a Confequence of it, as Re- 
formation of Life: and that this fo ge- 
neral Employ and Expence of their 
time would as affuredly curtail and re- 
trench the ordinary means of Know- 


ledge 
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Jedge and Erudition*, as ’*rwould fhor- q Confer. 
ten the Opportunities of Vice: And fof,°* : 
accordingly it fell out; An univerfal ~ 
Rufticity prefently took place, {pread 
on ali hands, and ftop’d not. till it had 
over-run the whole ftock of Mankind. 
Thofe firft Ages of the new World 
were fimple, and illiterate to Admira- 
tion; and ‘twas a long time e’re the 
Cloud was withdrawn: e’re the leaft 
fpark of Learning (I had almoft faid 
of Humanity) broke forth, or any 
Man betook himfelf to the promotion 
of Science. Nay the Effects of it are 
wifible to this hour: a general Dark- 
nefs yet prevails, and hangs over whole 
“Nations, yea the far greater part of 
the World is ftill barbarous and favage. 

I fay, tho’twas moft evident that this 
Remedy muft needs have thé. Confe- 
quence alfo as well as the other, yet it 
was not {ufpended or chang’d upon that 
account; An egregious and pregnant 
inftance how far Vertue furpafies Inge- 
nuity : how much an honeft Simplici- 
ty, Probity of Mind, Integrity and 
Incorruptneis of Manners, is preferable 

to fine Parts, profound Knowledge, 
_and fubtile Speculations. I would not 
have this interpreted an invective 


againit 
Stes” 
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againft Humane Learning, ora decry- 


ing ‘any © commendable Accomplifh- 


ments either of Body or Mind, (that 
is what no Man will, hope, fufpe& 
me of) but only an intimation that 
thefe are not of any folid ufe, or real 
advantage, unlefs when aiding and 
ferviceable to the other. . orbs 
Nor does this grand Cataftrophe 
only prefent us with Demonftrations 
of the Goodnefs, but alfo of theWifdom 
and Contrivance of its Author. There 
runs a longtrain of Providence thro’ the 
whole: and fhines brightly forth of all 
the various Accidents of it. The Confo- 
lidation of the Marble,and of the Stone, 
immediately after their. Settlement to 
the bottom: the difruption of the 
Strata afterwards: their Diflocation , 
the Elevation of fome, and Depreflion 
of others of them, did not fall out at 


random, or by chazce, but were mana- 


ged and directed by a more fteady and 
difcerning Principle ; for proof where- 
of, this is indeed the proper place: 


but, in regard that there are fome 


things advanced in the fucceeding, or 
third, Part of this Difcourfe, which 
sive fome farther light to this matter, 
I {hall beg leave to break off here, and 
i to. 
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“tordefers it a while, untill I have firft 
sropofed them. 
~ Thushavefdrawnupa brief Schemeof 
’ wie befell the Earth at the De/uze: and 
of the Change that it then underwent. 
Thave, by comparing its Anted: iluvian 
~* with its prefent we found where "Conf. 
chiefly the Difference lay ; viz. in de-” 
“gree of Fertility. I have endeavour’d 
alfo to difcover the Resfomn why this 
“Change was made init. For fince that 
the Procefs of it was. fo folemn and ex- 
traordinary: that there were fo many, ’ 
_and thofe fo ftrange things done: that 
the firft Earth was perfectly unmade 
again, taken all to pieces, and framed 
-a-new ; and indeed, the very fame 
Method that was ufed in the original 
Formation of it, ufed likewife in this 
Renovation 5 ovr Earth ftanding the 
firft ftep after its Diffolution, in the 
fame pofture that the Primitive Earth 
did the firft ftep after its Ré/e out of 
Nothing ; which the Reader will eafi- 
ly find by conferring the fifth Propofi- 
tion of this Part with Gev. i.v.2. and 9: 
fince likewifé there was fo mighty an 
Hand + concetned, and which does + conf. 
not a@ without creat and weighty 2s 3- 
: owes! there could be no doubt but ee se 
' H that 
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that there was fome real and very ne- 
ceflary Caufe for the making that Al- 
teration. Nor was fuch a Caule ver 


—hrardto be found out. The firft Earth 


was fuited to the firft itate of Man- 
kind ; who were the Inhabitants of it, 
and for whole ufe ’twas made. But 
when Humane Nature had, by the 
Fall, futter'd fo great a Change, ” ‘twas 
but necefflary that the Earth fhould 


undergo a Change too, the better to 


accommodate it to the Condition that 


Mankind was then in: and fuch a 


Change the Deluge brought to pafs. 


But leaft that the Brevity which I 


have above ufed, and which indeed I 
-am tied up to, in my Reprefentation 
of this matter, fhould render it liable 
to Mifconftruction: or that any one 
fhould fufpect, that what I have deli- 
vered concerning the Fertility of that 
Earth, does not well {quare with the 
Mofaick Defcription of it, I muft beg 
leave to makea Digreffion here, that 
I may explain my felf a little more 
upon that Head. And that the Reader 
may himfelf be Judge in the Cafe, I 
fhall fairly lay down Mo/es’s fenfe oft It 
in his own words. 


~Verl. 17. 
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Ver. 17. dad unto Adam he [aid, beso Gen. iii. 
 Caufe) thou haft hearkned unto the Voice 
of thy wife, and hait eaten of the Tree 
of which 1 commanded thee, faying, 
. thowfbalt not eat of it: Curfed ts the 
 grouni. for thy fake, in forrom fpals 
thou, eat of tt all the days of thy life. 
Ver.18.; -Lhorns alfo and Thiftles {ball I it 
bring forth to thee: and thou foalt eat 
the herb of the field. 

Ver., ag. In the fweat of thy face [halt 
 thow.eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground; for out of it waft thou taken: 

y for duft thou art, and unto duft {halt 

thou return. 
| Ver. 23. Therefore the Ford God fent him 
« forth from the Garden of Eden, to till 
the ground from whence he was taken, 
¥ er. 2. Cain was a tiller of the grouzd. cen. i. 
.»All which may be well reduced to 
gat plain and fhort,Propofitions, _ 
ty. That Adam’s Revolt drew down 
a 1 Carfe upon the Earth. | 
2. That there was fome fort of 
Agriculture ufed before the Deluge. 
As .to the former, the Curfe upon 
the Earth, I fhall not in the leaft go 
about.to extcnuate the Latitude of it : 
or to ftint i it. only to the Production of 
| Wests of withers Haas and. other 
2 the 
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the lefs ufeful kinds of Plants: but 
fhall give ic its full fcope, and’ grant 
that no lefs than an univerfal Reftraint 
and Diminution of the primitive Fruit- 
fulnefs of the Earth was intended by 
it; this indeed feeming to be the'plain 
and genuine meaning of the words. 
But the Queftion is, whether this Curfe 
was prefently inflicted or not: whether 
it was fucceeded with an univerfal Ste- 
rility,and the Earth’s native and origi- 
nal Exuberance all ftraitways check d, 


_and turn’d to as general a Defolation 


and Barrennefs.. And here I entreatit — 
may be taken notice, that tha was but 
one, and that much the lefler, part’ of 


the Sentence paft upon Adam. The other 


* Conf. 
Rom. v. 
12. ana 

1 Cor. Xv. 
215 22. 


| Gen.ie¥ 7. 


was Death *; which, ’tis moft certain, 
was not immediately inflicted.° And 
yet th was pronounc’d at thé fame 
time and with the fame breath, that 
the other was: Uxto duft [halt thou're- 
turn, Nay and much more)-emphati= 
cally a little before |), Inthe day that 
thou eateft thereof thow {halt farely’ dye: 
This was exceedingly peremptory : 
and the very day fix’d likewife! '* Not 
withftanding, through the Clemency 
and Goodnels of God, Execution “was 
delayed for along time ; Adam’ being 
reprieved 


"SEE fs 
ate | 
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reprieved for eight or nine hundred 
years ~. The Dominion of Death 
over him commenc’d indeed not only+ Genv. s. 
the fame day that Sentence was paft, 
but the very minute that he tafted the 
forbidden Fruit: and Mortality went 
hand in hand with the Tranfgreffion: 
but ‘twas a long time before it had 
_ raifed any Trophies, or made a final 
and abfolute Conquett. 

Why therefore may we not as well 
{uppofe the other part of the Sentence, 
the Sterilizing the Earth, was alfo 
fufpended for fome time, and deferr’d 
till the Deluge happened, and became 
the Executioner of it? "Tis certainly 
very hard to imagine that God fhould 
deftroy the Work of his hands almoft 
as foon as he had finifh’d it: thar all 
things fhould be unhinged again by 
fuch time as they were well ranged 
and put in order: and that the Fra- 
grancy and lovely Verdure which then 
appeared every where, and which had 
but juft fhewed it felf, fhould be nip’d 
in the bud, and blafted all of a fudden. 
To be fhort, *tis, Ithink, moft appa- 
rent, that as on the other part Morta- 
lity did prefently enter and take place, 
but got not full pofleffion of many 

H 3 Ages 
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Ages after: fo here, Thorns, Thiftles, 
and other the like Confequences of 


this Curie, immediately {prung outof — 
the Ground, and manifefted themfelves 


on every fide, but it had not its full 
effect, nor was the Earth impoverifh’d, 

or its Fertility, fenfibly curb’d, till the 
Deluge. And for proof of this I appeal 
to the ikemains of ¢t/at Earth : the Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Productions of it 
{till preferved ; the vaft and incredible 

Numbers whereof notorioufly teftifie 
the extreme Luxuriance and Foecundi- 
ty of it ; and I need but produce thefe 
as Evidences that at the time that the 
Deluge came, the Earth was fo loaded 
with Herbage, and throng’d with Ani- 
mals, that fuch an =xpedient was even 
Ww anting to eafe it of the burden,and to 
make room for a fucceffion of its Produ- 
Gions. For this alfo I appeal to Mo/fes 
himielf,who openlyacknowledgeth that 
this Curfe did not take place effectually 
till the Deluge. For be tells us, that, 
after the Deluge was over, and Moab 
and his Family come forth of the Ark, 
Fle builded an Altar unto the Lord, and. 
of ered burnt-oferings on the Altar: ana 
the Lord {melled a fi reet favour, ana the 
Lord fatd in bis heart, I will not again 
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Curfe the Ground any more, neither 
will I agaim {mite any more every thing 
living a I bave done*. Wherein he * Gen. viii 
plainly refers to the Curfe denounc’d *®*" 
above, at the Apoftacy of Adam: im- 
plying that it was not fulfilled cill the | 
‘Deluge. And a little after he as plain- 
ly intimates, that the fulfilling of it 
lay in the Deftruction of the Earth 
then wrought. For, {peaking again 
of the fame thing, inftead of the Ex- 
preffion [ Curfe the Ground] here ufed, 
he makes ufe of [ Deffroy the Earth. ] 
The whole Paflage runs thus; Azd I 
will eftablifh my Covenant with you, neither 
fhall all fle(h be cut off any more by the wa- 
sers of a flood : neither {hall there any more 
be a Flood to deftroy the Farth*, © 6 ix 
Nor is it indeed in any wife ftrange ~ 

that this Curfe had not it’s Efe& foon- 
er: efpecially fince ‘twas not limited 
toany time. There are fo many Pre- 
fidents on Record in Holy Writ of 
this way of proceeding, that no one 
can be well ignorant of them; fo that 
T fhall not need to charge this place 
with more than one, and that {hall 
be the Cafe of Ham, for which weare 
likewile beholden to the fame Author, 

io H 4 Mofes. 
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Mofes, This Perfon, by his indifereet~ 
aed unnatural IeciGdm cael expofing of : 
his Father, incurrs his Indignation,” 
and Curfe.. But, which is very re- 
markable, Mosh does not lay the Curfe — 
upon Ham, who was actually guilty of 
the Crime, whether out of greater. 
‘Tendernefs, he being of the two near- 
er allied unto him, or for what other 
reafon I {hall not here enquire, but 
-transferrs it to Canaan: Curfed be Ca- 
Gen ix, 74an, a Servant of Servants {hall he be 
25,265 29: £0 his Brethren : to Shem and to Faphet. 
Nay, which is ftill more, this was 
never inflicted upon Canaan in perfon, 
but upon his Pofterity ; and that not. 
till many Generations afterwards, at 
{uch time as the J/raelites returning out 
of Feypt, pofleft themfelves of the 
Country of the Cazaanites, and made 
them their Servants. ‘Ihe Story 1s fo 
well Known, that I fhall not need to 
point it out to the Reader, who may 
perufe it at his leifure. "Twas well on- 
wards of a thoufand Years before ever 
this Curfe began to take etfe€t: before 
the Canaaxites were brought under Ser- 
vitude by the J, fReelshes who were de- 
{cended from Shem: and a great many 
more before ’twas finally accomplifh- 
cd, and they fubje etted unto the Pofte- 
rity 
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rity-of Faphet, ‘Toconclude, ‘twas re~ 


ally a longer time before thé, than it 
was before the other, the Curfe upon 
the Earth,- was fully brought about. 
To proceed therefore to the other 
Point, the Tillage of the Earth before 
the Deluge. ‘That there was Tillage 
_beftowed upon it MJofes does indeed in- 
timate in general and at large: but 
whether it was beftowed on all, or on- 


ly upon fome parts of that Earth: as 


alfo what fort of Tillage that was, and 
what Labour it cofi, is not expreit; 
fo that for all this we are at liberty, 
and may uwfe our Difcretion. For the 
prefent I muft pafs by the Enquiry: 
but in due place I hope to give fomeSa- 
tisfaction in it, and to fhew that their 
Agriculture was nothing near fo labo- 
rious, and troublefome, nor did it take 
up fo much time as ovrs doth. That’s 
a Confequence of the Proof of the 


greater Fertility of that Earth; it be- - 


ing plain that the more it exerted that 
Fertility, the lefs need there was of 


Manure, of Culture, or Humane [n- 
duftry to excite and promote it. Nor 
can any Man reafonably fufpect, be- 


caufe of this mention of Tillage, that 
the Curfe upon the Ground was come 
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on, or that the primitive Exuberance,» 
of the Earth was leflened and abridged,, . 
before the Deluge; for Mofes makes _ 

- mention of Tillage before ever Adam 
t Gen. ii. s. was Created : There was not, fays he t,: 
a man to till the ground: and confe-.. 
quently, there would have been requi- . 
fite fuch a Tillage as this which he — 
{peaks of in thefe three Chapters, tho’ _ 
the Curfe had never been denouncd, . 
or Man had not fallen. But ’tis high- ; 
ly probable that upon Adam's Difobe- | 
dience, Almighty God chafed him out 
of Paradife, the faireft and moft deli- 
cious part of that Earth, into fome.. 
other the moft barren and unpleafane 
of all the whole Globe ; the more effe- . 
tually to fignifie his Difpleafure, and 
to convince that unhappy Man how 
great a Misfortune and Forfeiture he 
had incurred by his late Offence. And 
here, above all other Parts of the. 
Earth, there would be Work and Em- 
ploy for him, and for his Son Cazz, 
And thus much may ferve for the 
prefent, to fhew that my Account of 
the Antediluvian Earth is fo far from 
interfereing with that which Mofes 
hath given us, that it holds forth a na- 
turai and unforced Interpretation of his _ 
Senfe 
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Senfe on this Subje&t. There are a few 
other Paffages in the fame Author 
which may require jome Explication: 
but they are none of them fuch that a 
Reader of moderate Under{tanding 
may not ealily clear them, without my 
Affiftance, fo that I fhall not crowd 
this Piece with them 3 for I fear ’cwill 
be thought that I have already taken 
too great a liberty. The Compafs that 
I am confined unto, by the Rwies of this 
kind of Writing, is fo narrow, that I 
am forced to pafs over many things in 
filence, and can but juft touch upon 
others. To lay down every thing at 
length, and in its full light, fo as to 
obviate all Exceptions, and remove 
every Difficulty, would carry me out 
too far beyond the Meafures allowed 
toa Tract of this Nature. That’s the 
Bufinefs of the Larger Work, of which 
this is only the Module or Platform. 
In that Work I hope to make amends 
for thefe Omiflions, and particularly 
fhall confider 

What was the immediate Infiru- 
ment or Means whereby the Stone, and 
other folid Matter of the Antediluvian 
Barth was diflolved, and reduced to 
the Condition mentioned Con/fec?. 2. of 
this Part. : Why 
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Why the Shells, Teeth, Bones, and 
other parts of Animal Bodies : as alfo. 
the Trunks, Roots, and other parts of 
Vegetables, were not diflolved, as. well 
as the Stone, and other Mineral Solids 
of that Earth. Of this I fhall affign a 
plain and Phyfical Reafon, taken meer- 
ly from the Cau/e of the Solidity of 
thefe Mineral Bodies; which I fhew 
to be quite different from that, where- 
unto Vegetables and Animals owe the 
Cohefion of their parts: and that the 
was fufpended, and ceafed, at the time 
that the Water of the Deluge came 
forth ; which the other (I mean the 
Caufe of the Cohzfion of the Parts of 
Animals and Vegetables) did nots. 
with the reafon of this. ps | 
What was the Reafon that (in cafe 
the Terreftrial Globe was entirely dif- 
folved, and there be now, and was 
then, a Space or Cavity, in the Cen-. 
tral parts of it, fo large as to give re- 
ception to that mighty Mafs of Water 
which covered the Earth at the De- 
luge * ) the Terreftrial Matter which 
firft fubfided, (as in Confec?. 3. fupra ). 
did not fill che faid Cavity,and defcend 
guite down to the Cexter, but ftopd at 
that diftance from it, forming an pn 
e 
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d Expanfum, or rather a Sphere around 
“which is now the loweft Stratum, 
aie Boundary of that vaft Concepta- 
ele‘of Water. As alfo how this Water 
was raifed at the Deluge: by what If- 
faes or Outlets it came forth: what 
fucceedéd into the room of it, whilft 
abfent : and which way it returned 
back again. 

By what means the Sart of Stone, 
and Marble, acquired fuch a Solidity, 
as foon as the Matter, whereof they 
confift, had fubfided, and was well 
fettled ‘to the bottom, as in Confedd. 4. 
of this Part. 

“What was ‘the ‘ciievesiats Agent 
which effeted that Difruption of the 
Strata) and thetr Dillocation. after- 
wards; whereof i in Confeét. 6. of this 
Part. 

“And becaufe an have been fome 
Criljectares formerly ftarted by Learn- 
ed'Men about the Formation of Sand- 
Stone, the Origin of Mountains, :and 


of Iflands, that are repugnant to what 


J have here advane’d upon thofe Sub- 
jets, I am obliged to looka little into 
the ‘Reafons of them ; and, that they 
may not remain as. Obftacles to thofe 
— are wit skilfull in thefe things; I 
{hall 
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fhall weigh their Arguments, deteé& 
the Invalidity of them, and prove ‘ 
againft them, - — | 

That the Sand-Stone now in Sieh 1S. 
not as old as the Earth ic felf:, nor 
hath it been confolidated ever fince the 
Creation of the World, as lonis: Au- 
thors have believed. ; 

That Sand-Stone does not now. grow 
by JFuxtapofition, as they {peak ; that is’ 
by continual Addition of new Matter 5 


in like manner as the Bodies of Animals 


and, of Vegetables grow, and are aug- 
mented ; as others were of Opinion.» 
That Sand-Stone does not fill con- 
folidate: ze. that Matter which was, 
a few Years ago, lax, incoherent, andin 
form of Earth, or of Sand, does not:be- 
come daily more hard and confiftent, 
and by little and little acquire a perfect 
Solidity, and fo turn to. Searing 5 as 
others have afferted. | 
That the Mountains of our . arth 
have not had being ever fince the Crea- 
tion’: and-ftood-as long as the Barth, 
it felf 5 as fome Writers have thought; 
That the faid Mountains were not 
raifed fucceffively and at {cveral times; 
being flung up or elevated by Earth- 
quakes, fome at one time, and fome at 
| another, 
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Another, as thofe Earthquakes happen- 
-edowThat thefe are fo far from railing 

Mountains, that they overturn and 
fling down, fome of thofe which were 
‘betore ftanding 5 and undermine others, 
finking them into the Aby{s under- 


rn 


neath}. That of all the Mountains LCi, 


of the whole Globe, which are very < 
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wumerous, and many of them extremes Con/. 12. 


ly large, and confequently cannot ‘be 
fuppofed to have been all thus. raifed 
without the Notice of Mankind, yet 
there is not any authentick Inftance, 
in.all Hiftory, of fo much as one fingle 
Mountain that was heaved up by.an 
Earthquake. That the new Mountain 
in-the.Lucrize Lake, not far from Poz- 
zuolo in Italy, called. Monte. di Cizere, 
which is alledged by the Fautors of 
this Opinio, as an inftance in behalf 
of it; was not raifed thus; the Rela- 
tors of that Accident, as well thofe who 
Were then living, as they who wrote 
fince, unanimoully agreeing that this 
Tumblue, or Hill, is no other than an 
huge heap of Stones, Cinders, Earth, 
and Afhes, which were {pued-up out 
of the bowels of the Earth, by the 
“Eruption of a Volcano, which. hap- 
| pepe there, inthe Year 19308 And 
‘Tet. hough 
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though this Eruption was preceded by 
feveral Earthquakes (the Country all 
round having been frequently fhaken © 


for almoft the fpace of two ees be- 


fore) as thofe of Aktna, Vi efuvis, and 


Hecla wfually are, yet this Hill was not 


elevated or heaved up by any of thofe 


: Earthquakes, but the Matter, whereof 
"tts compiled, difcharged out of the 


Volcano, as aforefaid; in like manner — 
as Aina, Vefuvins, and the reft, fling 
forth Stones, Cinders, c&c. upon any 
extraordinary Eruption of them. » 

That there have not been any Iflands 
of note, or confiderable extent, torn 
and caft off from the Continent by 
Earthquakes, or fevered from it by the 
boifterous Allifion of the Sea. That 
Sicily, Cyprus, the Negropont, and ma- 
ny more, which have been fuppofed 
by: fome tobe only difmembered par- 
cels of the Main-land, and anciently 
parted from it by one or other of thefe 
means, yet really never were fo; but 
have been Iflands ever fince the time 
of the Noetick Deluge. 

Unto this Second Part I fhall annex, 

A Difcourfe concerning the Trees, 
which are commonly called Swbhferra- 
nean Trees, or Fulfil Wood, and which 

are 


Oe Se ie 


are ind ie  ditkas plenty: buried 
2 ongit oblick Vegetable Bodies in 
i , Fens, or Bogs, not only in ‘s0jfjis 
Teveral Parts of England, but likewife a ee 
| in many Foreign Countries s-whereia Tne he 
{hall thew, from’ Obfervatioris’ made North of 
upoi the Places where thefe Trees are iad 
digg d up: upon the Trees themfelves: of m. 
their Pofition in‘ the Earth, and other 
Circumftances; chat they were lodged 
lus by the Deluge, atid have lain eré 
ever fince. That there are found great 
wumbers of thefé’Trees, and many of 
— them! very Large, fo Buried in {éveral 
lands where no ‘Tiees at all’ do, or 
will, zow grow: ‘the Winds being fo 
fierce, aie the’ Weather fo fevere; as 
Mi to fuffer any thing to profper or 
af beyond thé height of a Shrub, 
I any ‘of all thofe IMands, unlefs it be 
-protdQed by Wills, as in Gardens, or 
other’ like Covétture: That the faid 
Drees are in fome places found enclofed 
in the Stone of Quarries and of Rocks : 
buri ied amongit Marle, and other kinds 
arth, as well as in this Peat of 
Mofs- Barth. That they Were originally 
lodged indifferently amongft all forts 
_of Earth, or other Matter; which lay: . 
Gear the Surface of the Earth f: and i conf 
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that. they are at. this day found very 

feldom unle!s in. this Peat-Barth,, ; 
meerly accidental; this Earth being.of 
a bituminous and. mild Natures fo that 
the Trees lay all this while, as. it were, 
embalmed in it, and. were by. that 
means_preferved. down to our: times; 

whilft thofe which chanced to be dogg 
ed in other Earth, that was moaré, Tax 
and pervious, decayed i in. tract of Lime, 
and rotted at length,. and therefore, AO 
not now appear at all, when we di ane 

fearch into thofe,Harths; or if\.an 
thing of them do appear, . "tis. only, the 
Ruins, or fome flight Remains of th m 
there being very,rarely found any 
Trunks of Frees, in thefe laxer. Earths, 

that.are intire, or tolerably, firm, nd 
found. . To conclude;. from, feve “ 

the aforefaid Circumftances, I. fh; 


VINCE.’ that thefe ‘Trees could: soey.er 


poffibiy have been. repoled) thusit y.any 
other means than the.Del uge, neithe 
by Men: nor ‘by Inundations,+. nor, by 
Deterations* :. nor by violent, and ime 

petuotis Winds: nor by Earthq % 


., Which; are. the feveral. ways where 
Learned Men have tl thong they. Sd 


thus buted. litgihie 
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Concerning the Fluids of the Globe. 


Of the great Abyfs. Of the Ocean. 
_ Concerning the Origine of Springs. 
and Revers. Of Vapours , and 


| & bulky andCorpulent Parts of the 
Globe, the next place in courfe is due 
unto Metalls and Minerals, which are 
the only remaining part of the Terre- 
{trial Matter of it-not yet treated of. 
And accordingly I fhould now pafs on 
to thefe; but the prefent Oeconemy 
and Difpofal of fome of them being 
wholly owing to the Motion and Paf- 
fage of Water in the interiour parts of 
the Earth, Ihave for that reafon cho- 
a Ie fer 


Aving thus done with the more 
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fen rather, that I may be as brief as 
poffible, and avoid all needlefS Repes 
titions, to wave thems for a while, till 
i have firft offered what [ have to fay 
Aout that. 

The Water therefore of the Globe, 
as well chat refident in it, as that which 
floats upon it, is the Subjet which I 
purpole here to profecute. In order 
whereuato, 1 fhall fab-divide this third © 
Part ito two Se€tions ; the former 
whereof will comprehend what relates © 
to the prefent and natural State of the 
Fluids in and upon the Earth: the 
other, what concerns that €xtraordina- 
ry Change of this State which hap- 
pened at the Deluge, and how that 
(Change was wrought. .. 

_ Acthe Head of the firft: of thefe Se- 
tions I prefix a new fet of Obfervations 
touching the Fluids of the Terraqueous 
Globe: the Sea, Rivers, and Springs: 
the Water of Mines, of Cole-pits : of 
Caves, Grotts, and the like Receffes : 
as alfo concern ing Vapours, Rain, Hail, 

and Snow. 

_ And decanfe this is a Subje@ of hae 
vaft Lativude that the Strength of one 
fi agie Man will {carcely, be reckoned 
fufficient effectually to cultivate and 
carry 


es 
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carry it on, I have taken in the joint 
Affiftance.of other Hands, and fuper- 
added, | gy own, all fuch Relations 


as I could procure from Perfons whofe 
Judgment and Fidelity might fafely be 
relyed upon, about the Sea, Lakes, 
Rivers, Springs, and Rain, not only 
of this Ifand, but many other Parts of 
the World befides. Nor do I neglect 
thofe which are already extant in the 
Publifhed Difcourfes of diligent and in- 
quifitive Men. | 


. From all which Obfervations, joyn- 
ed with thofe made by my felf, I 
prove, | 
_. That there is a mighty Collection of 
Water inclofed in the Bowels of the 
_ Earth, conttituting an hage Orb in the 
interiour or central. Parts of it; upon 
the Surface of which Orb of Water the 
terreftrial Strata are expanded. That 
this is the fame which Mofes calls the 
Great Deep, or Abyff: the ancient Gen- 
tile Writers, Erebus, and Tartarus. 
That the Water of this Orb commu- 
nicates with that of the Oceaz, by means 
of certain Hiatus’s or Chafmes patling 
betwixt it and the bottom of the Ocean. 
That they have the fame common 
Center, around which the Water of 
| a ae both 
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both of them is compiled and arranged; 
‘but in fuch manner, that the ordinary — 
Surface of this Orb is not level with — 
that of the Ocean, nor at fo’ great a’ 
diftance from the Center as that is, it. 
being for the moft part reftrained and 
deprefled by the Strata of Harth lying 
upon it ; but wherever thofe Strata are — 
broken, or fo lax and porofe that Wa- 
ter can pervade them, there the Water 
of the faid Orb does afcend:: fills up all 
the Fiflures whereinto it can get Ad- 
miffion or Entrance: and faturates all 
the Interftices and Pores of the Earth, 
Stone, or other Matter, all round the 
Globe, quite up to the /eve/ of the Sur- 
face of the Ocean. _ | yon’ 

_ That there is a perpetual and incef= 
fant Circulation of Water in the Atmo- 
fpbere : it arifing from the Globe in form 
of Vapour, and falling down again in 
Rain, Dew, Hail, and Snow, That 
the quantity of Water thus rifing and 
falling is egval; as much returning 
back in Rain, ee. to the whole terra- 
queous Globe, as was exhaled from it 
in Vapours: and reciprocally as much 
mounting up again in Vapour as was 
difcharged down in Rain. ‘That tho? 
the quantity of Water thus rifing and 
| | 7 falling 
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4 to the whole, yet it varies in the feve- 
ral Parts of the Globe ; by reafon that 
the’Vapours float in the Atmofphere, 
failing in Clouds from place to place, 


@be nearly certain and conftant 


11g 


and are not reftored down againina ~ 


Perpendicular upon the /ame precifé 
TraG of Land, or Sea, or both toge- 
ther, from which Originally they arofe, 
but avy other indifferently ; fo that fome 
_ Regions receive back more in Rain 
_ than they fend up in Vapour: as, on 
the contrary, others fend up more in 


Vapour than they receive in Rain: 


nay, the very fame Region at one Sea- 


fow fends up more in Vapours than it 


receives in Raia, and at azother receives 
more in Rain than it fends up in Va- 
pour; but the Exceiles of one Region 
and Seafon compenfating the Defeéts 
ofthe others, the quantity vifing and 
faline upon the whole Globe is equal, 
however different it may be in the fe- 

veral Parts of it. — | 
That the Rain which falls upon the 
Surface of the Earth partly runs off in- 
to Rivers, and thence into the Sea: and 
partly fizks down into the Earth, infi- 
nuating it felf into the Interftices of the 
Sand, Gravel, or other Matter of the 
14 EXte- 
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exteriour or uppermoft Strata ywhehce 
fome of it pafles oninto Wells, and: into: 
Grorts, and ftagnates there, till tis by: 
degrees again exhaled: fome of zt glides. 
into the perpendicular Intervalls ofthe — 
folid Strata; where, if there be no: 
Outlet or Pat rage to the Surface, it {tag~ 
nates, as the other: but if there be 
fuch Outlets, ‘tis by them refunded 


- forth rogether with the ordinary Wa- 


ver of Springs and Rivers : and the rest, 
which, by reafon of the compagtnefs 


OF vy terreftrial Matter underneath, 


~ -¢annot make its way to Wells, the 


‘perpendicular Fiffures, or the like 


Exits, only faturates the uppermoft 


Strata: and in time-remounts up again 


in Vapour into the Atmofphere. 

That although Reims do thus fall in- 
to, and augment Sprizzgs and Rivers, 
yet neither rhe ove nor the other do de- 
rive the Water, which they ordinari- 
rily refund, from Raéws; notwith- 
ftanding what very many Learned 


Men have believed. 


a "SN 


That Springs and Rivers do not pro- 
ceed. from V’apours raifed out of the Sea 
by the Sun, borne thence by Winds 
unto Mountains, and there condenied, 
as a modern ingenious Writer is of | 
Opinion. | That 


Pei ofthe Barth 
ocTha idl inetennin pied fub=. 
terranean , ‘Magazine the. Aby/s, with 
RB the Ocean, is the Standing 


aie am 


r2E 
7: 


rts. Partner 
Fundsand. Promptuary which fupplies 
Water ;to: the, Surface. of the Earth ¥ 


as well Springs and Rivers , 


pours and R. 


aln. 


», That, there is a nearly uniform and 


conftant Fire or Heat || 


diffleminatedthrough- . 


out the Body of the 


Earth, and efpecially _ 


the interiour Parts of 
it; the bottoms of 
~ the deeper Mines be- 
ing very fultry, and 
the Stone and Ores 
there very fenfibly 
hot even in Winter, 


and the colder Seafons. 


as Var 


|| Heat sud Fire differ but in de- 
gree: and Heat is Fire only it 
leffer quantity. Fire I fhall fhew 
to be a Fluid confiftiug of Parts 
extremely {mall and light, and 
confequently very fubtile, adive, 
and fufceptive of Motion. An 
Aggregate of thefe Parts in fuch 
number 4s to be vifible zo rhe 
Eye, is what.we call Flame and 
Fire: a lefler, thinner, and more 


. aifpers'd Collection , Hear and 


Warmth. 


That "tis 


this Heat which evaporates and ele- 
yates the Water of the Aby{S, buoyin 
it up indifferently on every fide, and 


towards all parts of the Surface of the 
Globe: pervading not only the Fiffures 
and Intervals of the Strata, but the ve- 
ry Bodies of the Strata themfelves, per- 
meating the Interftices of the Sand, 
Harth, or other Matter, whereof they 
confit ; yea even the moft firm and 

denfe 


—— 
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denfe Marble and Sand-ftone s!for thee 
give Admiffion to it, though: in Telfer) 
quantity, and are always found farura. 


ted with it; which is the reafon that 
they are. fofter, and cut much m6ré €a- 
fily, when firft taken out of their Beds 
and Quarries, than afterwards, when 


they have lain fome time expofed to 
the Air, and that Humidity 4 is Pate 


rated. 

That this Vapor proceeds up dire€t- 
ly towards the Surface of the Globe on 
all fides, and, as near as poffible, in 
right Lines, unlefs impeded ‘and di- 
verted by the Interpofition of Strats of 
Marble, the denfer forts of Stetie, or 


other like Matter, which is fo Cloke 


and compact that it can admit it only 
in fmaller quantity, and this very — 


dy and leifurely too. 
That when it 1s thus d#tercepted in © 


its pallage, the Vapour, which cannot 
penetrate the Szratum diametrically, 
fome of it glides along the lower Sur- 
face of it, permeating the horizontal 
Interval which is betwixt the faid denfe 
Stratum and that which lies underneath 
it: the reff pafling the Interftices of the 
Mats of the fubjacent Strata, whether 
they be of laxer Stone, of Sand, of 

Marle, 


_— 


piiemt “of the Barth,” 
| Marle, or the Tike,” ‘with a Diré&tion 


| to thé Site of thofe Strata, till 


it* aftives: at their ‘perpendicular In- 
cervalls. idl 


- Phat ‘the Writer being | thus ap- 


pidach?é to theflé Intervalls, in cafe the 
Strate, whereby the afcending Vapout 
was colleCted arid condenféd into Wa- 
ter:(as we ufually {peak in like man- 
ner as by an Alembick, happen to be 
taifed above the /evel of the Earth’s 
ordinary Suiface, as thofe Strata are 
wheréof Moufitaitis confift, then the 
Water, being likéwife got above the 


faid evel, flows forth of thofe Intervalls 
or Apertures, and, if there be no Ob- 


ftacle without, Porrke Brooks and Riz 


vers: but where the Strata, which fo. 


condenfe it, are not higher than the 
mean Surface of the Earth, it {tagnates 
at the Apertures, and only forms 
Standing-Springs. 

Phat though the Supply from this 
great’ Recepracle below be continual, 
and nearly the /ame at ail Seafons, and 
alike to all parts of the Globe, yet when 
it arrives at or near the Surface of the 
Earth, where the Heat (the Agent 
which evaporates and bears it up ) is 
not fe conftant and uniform as is that re- 

fident 
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| fident within hk Globe. but as fubje& 


to Viciffitudes and. Ajcerations, being 
at certain Seafons, greater than. at 
others: being alfo greater in fome Clis 
mates and Parts of the Earth than in 
others : it thence happens that the 
quantity of Water at the Surface of the 
Barth, though fent up from the Abyfs 
with an almoft conftant Equality, is 
various and uncertain, as is the Heat 


“there ; at fome Seafons, and in f int 


Countries, the Surface abounding, and 
being even drowned with the plenty 
of ic, the Springs full, and the Rzwers 


‘high: at other Seafons, and 1n other 
Countries both Springs and Rivers ex- 


ceeding low, yea fometimes totally 
failing. she Waite, athe ona date 

That when the Heat in the exterzour 
Parts of the Earth, .and in the ambient 
Air, is as intenfe as that in the évterz- 
our Parts of it, all that Water which 


paffes the Strata dérectly, mounting up 


in feparate Parcels, or in form of Va- 
pour, does wot ftop at the Surface, be- 
caufe the Heat there is equal both in 
quantity and power to ¢hat underneath, 
which brought it out of the Abyfs. 
This Heat therefore takes it here, and 
bears it wp, part of it immediately out 

ag | at 
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at the Surfice of the Earth the reft,; 
through the “Tubes and Veilels of. the | 
Vegetables which grow thereon,Herbs, 
Shrubs, and. ‘Brees, and ‘along. witlt 
ita fort of vegetative terreftrial Mat-' 
ter, which it detaches from’ out the 
uppermoft Stratum wherein. thefé are 
planted ; this it depofes i in the:n, for 
their® Nutriment,, as it pafles :hrough 
them’ +; and iffuing OUt at the tops + rid.conf: 
and extremittes of them, ' it marches % fre. 
ftill on, and is e/evated up into the A¢- 
wofphere to Tach height that, the Heat 
being, there les, it becomes conden/ed, 
‘unites and combines into {mall Maffes 
‘or Drops, and at length falls dowa 
again in Rain, Dew, Hail, or S#ow. 
And for the other part of. the Water, 
which was condenféd at the Surface 
‘of the Barth, and fent forth colle@tive- 
ly into Standing-Springs and Rivers, 
‘Hbis aifo {uftains a Dissinution from the 
Heat above, being evaporated, more or 
lefs, ‘in proportion to the greater oz 
Teffer Intem/ene/s of the Heat, and the 
greater or lefier Exsent of the Surface 
of the Water fo fent forth. : 

“That as thefe Exvaporations are at 
: fome times greater, accerding to the 
greater beat of the a fo wherever tind 
alight 


Seafons, as the Suns. power is then { 
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alight a ain in Rain "tis as much. ‘fu- 
acs meat gu antity tO the Rain Of der 


riour £0 its power. in. thofe Seafon ? 
This i is apparent even in thefe Northern 
Climes,. where the Suns | power is never 


sege Rg 


very great, our Rains in Fuze, Solr, 
and Ayguft, being much greater than 


thofe of the colder Months: the Drops 


larger, and confequently heavier: fall- 


ing thicker, fafter, and. with. greater 


force: ftriking the. ground, at their | 


fall, with violence, and making a 
mighty noifé : beating down the fruit 
from the Trees, proftrating and layin; | 
Corn growing in the Fields: fat 
fometimes fo filling. the Rivers as to 
make them out-fwell their Banks, ar 
lay the neighbouring Grounds under 
Water. "But much more apparent 1s 

it in the more Southern Regions : in 
Abaffi iniay Nigritia, Guinea : in the Eaff- 

indies : in Brafil, Paraguay, and other 
Countries. of South America, to inftance 
inno more. In thefe the Sun thewsa 
much greater force: and their Rains 


_ (which are periodical, happening  al- 


ways much about the fame time, and 
lafting feveral Months ), fall in fuch - 
quantities as. to be more like Rivers 

defcends 


-— 
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of the Heat, but are much avemented ; pag. 125. 


pour, flopping there, for want of Heat to 
mount.ir thence up.into the Atmo- 
iphere, and faturating the fuperficial 
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or uppermoft Strate with Water’; which 
by degrees drains down into Wells, 
Springs, and Rivers, and fo makes in 
Addition unto them. And this is the 
reafon that the/e. abound with Water id 


rm 6, 


they do in the-botter YY 
g. That the Water, which is thus dif- 
pens’d to the Earth and Atmofphere by 
the Great Aby/s, being carried down. 
by Raivs and by Révers into the Oceaz, 
which, as we have faid, communicates, 
and ftands at an Aguchibrinm with that 
{ubterranean Confervatory, is by that 
means reftored back to the Abyfs; 
whence it returns again, in a continual 
Circulation, to the Surface of the Earth, 
: inVapours, and Springs. 9 
to, That the fizat Caufé of this Diftribu- 
tion of Water, in fuch quantity, to all 
parts of the Earth. indifferently in 
Springs, Rivers, and Rain: and of 
this perpetual Circulation and Motion 
‘Of it, is the Propagation of Bodies, Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and Minerals, in a 
continued Succeffion. ‘That for Ani- 
imals, they either feed upon Vegetables 
immediately : or, which comes'to the | 
fame at laft, upon other Animals which 
Rave fed upon them; fo that ‘ogyt 
és 


be Earth, - : 
_ bes are the firft and main Fund, and 
fit Matter being fupplied unto the/e, 
_ Provifiowis thereby made for the Noz- 
 -vifbment of Aninsals; thefe Vegetables 
being no other than fo many Machines 
_ ferving to derive that Matter from the 
Earth, to digeft and prepare it, for their 
food, \eifurely and by little and little, 
_ as they can admit and difpofe of ir, and 
as itis brought to them by the Mini- 
{tration of this Fluid. That Vegetables 
being naturally fxd. and tyed always 
to the fame place, and fo nor able (Cas 
_ ‘Animals are) to fhift, and feek out af- 
ter Matter proper for their Increment, 
etwas indifpenfably neceflary that. it 
fhould be brought to them: and that 
there fhould be fome Agent, thus rea- 
dy and at hand in all places, to do 
them that Office, and fo carry on this 
great and important Work. For this 


Matter being impotent, fluggifh, and 


inactive, hath no more power to ftir, 
or move it felf to thefe Bodies, than 
they themfelves have to move unto it ; 
and therefore it muft have lain eter- 
nally confined to its Beds of Earth, and 
then none of thefe Bodies could ever 
have been formed, were there not this, 
or the like, Agent to educe it anja 
me ANC 
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and bear it unto them. Nordoes the . 
Water, thus hurried about from place _ 


to place, ferve only to carry the Matter — 


unto thefe Bodies, but the parts of it — 
being very voluble and lubricous, as 
well as fine and {mall, it eafily infinu- 


ates it felf into, and placidly diftends 


the Tubes and Veflels of Vegetables, 


and by that means z~trodsces into them 


the Matter it bears along with it, con» — 
veying it to the feveral Parts of thems 
where each Part, by a particular Me- 
chanifm in the Stru€ture of it, detach- 
es and aflumes thofe Particles of the 
Mafs fo conveyed which are proper 
for the Nutrition and Augmentation of 
that Part, incorporating thefe with it, 
and letting all the reft pafs on with the 
Fluid ; thofe Particles which are either 


-{uperfluous, and more than the parts 


* Confer. 
pag. 825. 


of the Plant can admit and manage at 
one time: or that are not fuitable and 
proper for the Nourifhment of any of 
the parts of a Plant of that kind, paf- 
fing out at the Extremities of it along 
with the Water *. And this latter — 
Office it does likewife to Animals ; 
Water, and other Fluids, ferving to 
convey the Matter, whereby they are 
wourifved, from their Stomachs and 
; : | Guts, 
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Guts, through the Laéfeals and other 
finer Veflels, to the feveral parts of their 
‘Bodies. But the Formation of Animals 
and Vegetables, being a thing fome- 
what foreign to my prefent purpofe, I 
fhall adjourn the fuller Confideration 
of it to another Occafion. How far 
- Water is concerned in the Formation 
of Minerals, will appear more at large 
in the fucceeding Part of this' Work. | 
That ’tis this Vapour, or fubtile Flaid, 1. 
that afcending thus inceflantly out of 
the Aby{S, and pervading the Strata of 
Gravel, Sand; Earth, Stone, and the 
reft, by degrees rots and decays the 
Bones, Shels, Teeth, and other parts of 
Animals: as alfo the Trees, and other 
Vegetables, which were lodged i in thofé 
Strata at the Delage + ; this Fluid, by mM 
+ P. art 3 
its continual Attrition as it pafles fac- Conf. 3. 
ceffively by them, fretting the faid Bo- 
dies, by little and little wearing off 
and diffipating their conftituent ‘Cor- 
pufcles, and at length quite diffolving 
and deftroying their Texture. ‘That 
yet it hath not this Effe& indifferently 
upon all of them; thofe which hap- 
pened to be repofed in the firmer and 
compacter Strata, e.g. of Marble, the 
clofer kinds of Sand-{tone, Chalk, and 
K 2 the 
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the like, being thereby proteéted in 
‘great mealure from its Attacks; it 
paffing through thefe only in lefier 
quantity, and that flowly and with 


* Pid. Conf difficulty *; fo that its Motion here 


8. fupra. 


‘being more feeble and languid, the 


Shells and other Bodies enclofed iz thefe 
are ufually found very firm and entire, 


many of them retaining even their na- 


tural Celours to this day, though they — 
have lain thus» above four thoufand 
years ; and may doubtlefs endure much 
longer, even as long as thofe Strata, to 
which they owe their Prefervation, 
{hall themfelves endure, and continue 
entire and undifturbed: whilft thofe 
which were lodged in Marle, Sand, 
Gravel, and the like, more /vofe and 
pervious Matter, are fo rotted and de- 
cayed, that they are now not atall, or 
very difficulcly, diftinguifhable from 
the Marle, or other Matter in which 
they lye. Not but that there are fome- 
times found, even in thefe laxer Strata, 
Shells, Teeth, and other Bodies that 
are {till tolerably firm, and that have 
efcaped pretty fafe; but thefe are only 
fuch as are of a more than ordinary 
yobu/? and durable Conftitution, where- 
by they were enabled the better to 

with- 
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withftand the repeated Affaults of the 
permeating Fluid, and to maintain 
their Integrity, whilft the other ten- 
derer kinds perifhd and were de- 
{troyed. ce | 
That this fame fubtile Fluid exerts 
the fame power upon the Surface of 
the Earth, that it does in the Bowels 
of it: and as it is inftrumental to the 
Formation of Bodies here *, fo 1s it like- + ¢g,7,,. 
wife (by a different Operation, which Conf 10. 
I have not room to defcribe in this/”’’* 
place) of the Deftrucfion of them; and 
that Corrofion and Diffolution of Bo- 
dies, even the moft folid and durable, 
which is vulgarly afcrib’d to the Av, 
is caufed meerly by the Action of thes 
Matter upon them; the Air being fo 
far from injuring and preying upon the 
Bodies it environs, that it contributes 
to their Security and Prefervation, by 
impeding and obftruéting the ACtion 
of this Matter: and were it not for the 
Taterpofition of the Air, they could 
never be able to make fo long and vi- 
gorous Refiftance as now they do. 
That this Subterranean Heat or Fire, 12. 
~ which thus elevates the Water out of 
_ the Aby/s, being in any part of the 
Earth /fop'd, and fo diverted from its 
| | K 3 ordi- 
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ordinary courfe, by fome accidental 
Glut or Obftru@ion in the Pores or 
Paflages through which it ufed to af- | 
cend to the Surface: and being by that, 
means preternaturally aflembled, in 


greater quantity. than ufual, into one 
q 


place, it caufes a great Rarifation and 
Intumefcence of the Water of the 
Abyfs, putting it into very great Coz 
motions and Diforders: and at the fame 
time making the like Effort upon the 
Earth, which is expanded upon the 
face of the Abyis, it occafions that Agi- 


tation and Concuffion of it, which we 


call an Earthquake. 
That this Effort is in -fome Barth- 
quakes fo vebement that it f{plits and 
tears the Earth, making Cracks or 
Chafmes in it fome Miles in length, 
which open at the inftants of the 
Shocks, and clofe again in the Inter- 
valls betwixt them : nay, ‘tis fometimes 
{fo extremely violent, that it plainly 
forces the {fuperincumbent Strata : 
breaks them all throughout, and there- 
by perfeQtly wdermines and ruins the 
Foundations of them; fo that thefe 
failing, the whole Trad, affoon as ever 
the Shock ts ON foks down to rights 
iato the Ad;/s underneath, and is fwal- 
lowed 
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lowed up by it, the Water thereofim- 
mediately rifing up, and forming a 
Lake in the place where the faid Tra&é& 
before was: That feveral confiderable 
Tra€ts of Land, and fome with Cities 
and Towns ftanding upon them: as 
alfo whole Mountains, many of them 
_ very latge, and of a great height, have 

been thus totally /wallowed up. 

_ That this Effort being made in af 
—Direcfions indifferently : upwards, 
downwards, and on every fide; the 

Fire dilating and expanding on all 

hands, and endeavouring, proportion- 

ably to the quantity and ftrength of ir, 

to get room, and make its way through 
all Obftacles, falls as foul upon the 

Water of the Abyfs beneath, as upon the 

Earth above; forcing it forth which 

way foever it can find vent or paflage: 

as well through its ordinary Exits, 

Wells, Springs, and the Outlets of Ri- 

vers: as through the Chafmes then 

newly opened: through the Camznz or 

Spiracles of Ata, or other near Vul- 

canoes: and thofe Hiatwzs’s at the bor- 

tom of the Sea +, whereby the Aby{s+ riz. 
below opens intoit, and communicates ©/-*- 

with it, moe 


K 4 That 
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That as the Water refident in the 
Abyfs is, in «# Parts of it, ftored with 
a confiderable quantity of Heat, and 
more efpecially in ¢4ofe where thefe ex- 
traordinary Aggregations of this Fire 


happen, fo likewife ts the Water which _ 


is thus forced out of it; infomuch 
that, when thrown forth, and mixd 
with the Waters of Wells, of Springs, — 
of Rivers, and the Sea, it renders them — 
very jenfibly hot. \ | 
That it is ufually expelled forth in 
waft quantities, and with great Impetuo- 
ftys infomuch that it hath been {een 
to {pout up out of deep Wells, and fly 
forth, at the tops of them, upon the 
face of the ground. With like rapidity 
comes it out of the Sources of Rivers, 
filling chem fo of a fudden as to make 
chem run over their Banks, and over- 
flow the neighbouring Territories, with- 
out fo mueh as one drop of Rain falling 
into them, or any other concurrent 
Water to raife and augment them. 
‘That it {pues out of the Chafmes, open- 
ed by the Earthquake, in great abun- 
dance: mounting up,in mighty Streams, 
to an incredible eight in the Air, and 
this oftentimes at many Miles diftance 
fromany Sea. That it likewife flies 


forih 


i 
we 
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forth of the Volcanoes in vast floods, and 


with wonderful véolewce. That ’tis 
forced through the A/atws’s at the bot- 
tom of the Sea with fuch vehemence, 
that it puts the Sea immediately into 
the moft horrible Diforder and Pertur- 
bation imaginable, even when there 1s 
not the leaft breath of Wind {ftirring, 
but all, till then, calm and ftili: ma- 


king it rage and roar with a moft hi- - 


deous and amazing Noife: raifing its 
Surface into prodigious Waves, and 
tofling and rowling them about ina 
very ftrange and furious manner: over- 
fetting Ships in the Harbours, and 
finking them to the bottom; with 
many other like Outrages. That ’tis 
refunded out of thefe Hiatus’s in fuch 
quantity alfo that it makes a vaft Addi- 
tion to the Water of the Sea: rating 
it many Fathoms higher than ever it 
flows in the higheft Tides, fo as to 
pour it forth far beyond its ufual 
Bounds, and make it overwhelm the 
~ adjacent Country ; by this means ruin- 


ing and deftroying Towns and Cities: 


~ drowning both Men and Cattel: break- 
ing the Cables of Ships, driving them 
_ from their Anchors, bearing them 
along with the Inundation feveral 

5 Miles 
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Miles up into the Country, and there, 
running them a-ground: ftranding. 


Whales likewife, and other great Fifh- 


es, and leaving them, at irs Return,, 


upon dry Land. 


That thefe Phenomena are not new, 


or peculiar to the Earthquakes which 
have happened in our times, but have. 


been obferved in «f  4ges, and parti- 


cularly thefe exorbitant Commotions — 


of the Water of the Globe. This we 


may learn abundantly from the Hifto-. 


rics of former Times: and ‘twas for. 
this Reafon that many of the Ancients 
concluded, rightly enough, that they 
were caufed by the Impulfes and Flu- 
Etuation of Water in the Bowels of the 
Earth; and therefore they very fre- 
quently called Neptune suay bev, as alfo 
“Evooix Sor, “EvorivuG, and Tivaxloasyains 3 
by all which Epithets they denoted his 


Power of Shaking the Barth ‘They 
_ fuppofed that he prefided over all Wa- 


ter whatever, as well chat within the 


Barth, as the Sea, and the reft upon 


it: and thae the Earth was fupported 
by Water, its Foundations being laid 
thereon; on which account it was that 
they beftowed upon him the Cogno- 
nen ratexG, Or Supporter of the Earth, 
| | and 
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and that of OeuemixG, or The Suftainer 
of its Foundations. ‘They likewile be- 
lieved that he, having a full Sway and 
Command over the Water, had Power 
to {till and compofe it, as well as to 
move and difturb it, and the Harth, 
by means of it; and therefore they alfo 
gave him the Name of ’acedarG-, of 
The Eftablifber ; under which Name 
feveral Temples were confecrated to 
him, and Sacrifices offered whenever 
an Earthquake happened, to pacifie 
and to appeafe him 3 requefting that 
he would allay the Commotions of the 
Water, fecure the Foundations of the 
Earth, and put an end to the Earth- 
quake. 


‘That the Fire it felf, which, being 
thus aflembled and pent up, is the 

Caule of all thefe Perturbations, makes 

its own way alfo forth, by what Pafla- 

ges foever it can get vent: through the 
Spiracles of the next Vx/caxo || : through y cons 
the Cracks and Openings of the Earth Con/e#. 15. 
above-mentioned: through the Aper-’”* 
tures of Springs, efpecially thofe of the 
Therme +: or any other way that itt rz. 
can either find or make; and being ¢%!-‘+ 
thus difcharged, the Farthquake cea-'° ~ 
feth, till the Ca#/e returns again, and 

| | OV a Tela 
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a frefh Colle&tion of this Fre commits 
the fame Outrages as before. _ 

That there is fometimes in Commo- 
tion a Portion of the Aby{ of that vaff 
Extent, as to fhake the Earth incum- 
bent upon it for fo very large a part of 
the Globe together, that the Shock is 
felt the fame Minute precifely in Coun- 
tries that are many hundreds of Miles 
diftant from each other, and this even 
though they happen to be parted by 
the Sea lying betwixt them: nay, there 
want not Inftances of fuch an univerfal 
Concuffion of the whole Globe as mutt 
needs imply an Agitation of the whole 
Aby ff. thas 

That though the Abyfs be liable to 
thefe Commotions in all parts of it, 
and therefore no Country can be whol-. 

ly exempted from the Effe€ts of them ; 
yet thefe Effects are no where very 
remarkable, nor are there ufually any 
great damages done by Earthquakes, 
except only in thofe Countries which 
are mountainous, and confequently /fo- 

‘Vid. wey, and cavernous underneath *; and 

Port = — efpecially where the Difpofition of the 

Col 8 Strata is fach that rhofe Caverns open 

into the Abyfs, and fo freely admit 
and entertain the Fire, which affem- 
| bling 


~ 
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bling therein, is the Caufe of the 
Shock; it naturally fteering its courfe 
that way where it finds the readieft 
Reception, which is towards thefe 
Caverns ; this being indeed much the 
cafe of Damps in Mines, whereof more 
by and by. Befides that thofe Parts of 
the Earth which abound with Strata 


of Stone, or Marble, making the 


{ftrongeft Oppofition to this Effort, are 
the moft furioufly fhattered, and fuf- 
fer much more by it than thofe which 
confift of Gravel, Sand, and the like 
Jaxer Matter, which more eafily give 
way, and make not fo great refiftance; 
an Event obfervable not only in this, 
but all other Explofions whatever. 
But, aboveall, thofe Coustries, which 
yeild great ftore of Sw/phur and Nitre, 
are by far the moft injured and incom- 
moded by Earthquakes; thefe Mincrals 
conftituting in the Earth a kind of Na- 
tural Gunpowder, which, taking fire, 
upon this aflembly and approach of 
it, occafions that murmuring noife, 
that fubterranean Thunder (if J may 
fo {peak ) which is heard rumbling 
in the bowels of the Earth during 
Earthquakes, and, by the affiftance of 
its explofive Power, renders the Shock 

much 
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much greater, fo as fometimes to make 
tiferable Havock and Deftru€tion: 
And ’tis for this reafon that Italy, Sicily, 
Anatolia, and {ome parts of Greece have 
been fo long and fo often alarmed and 
harafled by Earthquakes; thefe Coun- 
tries being all Mountainous, and Ca- 
vernous, abounding with Stone and 
Marble, and affording Sulphur and 
Nitre in great Plenty, But for a more 
particular Hiftory of the feveral Phe- 
nomena which precede, which accont- 
pany, and which follow after Earth- 
quakes: for the Caufes of thofe Phe- 


womena: and fora more exa&t Account 


of the Origine, and the Oeconomy of 
this fubterranean Fire, I muft beg the — 
Reader’s Patience till rhe larger Work 
be made publick. el) SNe 

That t#a, Vefuvius, Hecla, and 


the other Volcanoes, are only fo many 
‘Spiracles, ferving for the difcharge of 


this /ubterranean Fire, when “tis thus 
preternaturally aflembled. That where 
there happens to be fuch a Structure 
and Conformation of the interiour 
Parts of the Earth as that the Fire may 
pais freely and without impediment 
from the Caverns, wherein it aflem- 
bles, unto thefe Spiracles, it them rea- 

she dily 
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dily and eafily gets out, from time to 
time, without fhaking or difturbing 
‘the Earth; but where fuch Communi- 
cation is wanting, or the Paffages not 
fofficiently large and open, fo that it 
cannot come at the faid Spiracles with- 
out firft forcing and removing all Ob- 
ftacles, it heaves up and fhocks the 
_ Harth, with greater or leffer Impetuo- 
-fity, according as the quantity of the 
_ Fire thus affembled is greater or lefs, 
illic hath made its way to the Mouth 
Of the Vilcano ; where it rufheth forth, 
 fometimes in mighty Flames, with 
great Velocity, and a terrible bellow- 
ing noife. ‘That therefore there are 
 {carcely any Countries, that are much 
annoyed with Earthquakes, that have 
not one of thefe Fiery Vents; and 
_ thefe are conitantly all in Flames when- 
- ever any Earthquake happens ; they 
_ difgorging that Fire, which, whilft 
underneath, was the caufe of the Dif- 
afters and were it not for thefe Dver- 
ticula, whereby it thus gains an Exit, 
‘twould rage in the Bowels of the 
Rarth much more furioufly, and make 
greater havock than now it doth. So 
_ that though thofe Countries, where 
there are fuch Vwlcaxo’s, are ufually, 


more | 
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more or lefs,. troubled with Earth- 


quakes ; yet, were thele VWulcano’s 
wanting, they would be much more 
troubled with ze than now they are: 


yea in all probability to that degree, 


asto render the Earth, fora vaft {pace 
around them, perfectly uninhabitable. 


In one word, {fo beneficial are the/e to 
the Territories where they are, that 


there do not want Inftances of fome 


_ which have been refcued and wholly 


delivered from Earthquakes by the 


breaking forth of a new Vwlcano there; 


— this continually difcharging that Mat- 


up, and imprifoned in the Bowels of 


14. 


ter, which, being till then barricaded 


the Earth, was the occafion of very 
ereat and frequent Calamities, That 
moft of thefe Spiracles perpetually and 
at all Seafons nd forth Fire, more or 
lefS; and though it be fometimes fo 
little chat the Eye cannot difcern it, yet 
even then, by a nearer Approach of the 
Bady, may be difcovered.a copious. and 
very fenfible Heat continually ifluing 
out. eho | ani 

That the Therma, Natural Baths, or 
Hot Springs, do not owe their Heat to 


any Collu€tation or Effervefcence’ of 


the Minerals in them, as fome Natu- 
| ralilts 
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ralifts have believed : but to the before: 
‘mention’d Swbterranean Heat of Fire. 

_ “That thefe Baths continually emit a 

manifeft and very fenfible Heat: nay 

-fome of them have been obferved at 

fome times to fend forth an a¢tual and 

vifible Flame. That not only thefe, 

but all other Springs whatever, have => 

in them fome degree of Heat *; (none * % is iz 

of them ever Freezing, no not in the 4°77 

 longeft and fevereft Frofts)}) but more sear that 
efpecially thofe which arife where therWarer 

there is fuch a Site and Difpofition of jnrs them 

the Strata within the Earth as gives from our, 

free and eafie Admiffion to this Heat, aia cue 

and favours its Afcent to the Surface; 8. tupra. 

where perfpiring forth at the fame 

Outlets with the Water of the Spring, 

it by that means heats it, more or lefs, 

as rt chanceth to be difpenfed forth in 

greater or leffer quantity. That asthe 

Heat of all Springs is owing to this 

jubterraneous Fire, fo wherever there 

are any extraordinary Diicharges of 

this Fire, there alfo are the neighbour- 

ing Springs hotter than ordinary ; wit- 

nefs the many Hot-Springs near tna, 

Vefuvius, Hecla, and all other Vulca- 

noes. ‘That the Heat of the Therme is 

not conftant, and always alike 5 the 

| ke ems 
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fame Spring fuffering at fome times.a 


very manifeft Failure and Remiffion of 


dition and Encreafe of it; yea fome- 


times to that Excefs as to make it boil 


and bubble with extream Heat, like 


‘Water when boyling over a common 
Fire. That particularly during Earth- 


+ Vid.Conf. quakes, and Eruptions of Vulcano’s +, 


12.and13. 


fupr ra. 


when there is a more copious Acceflion 
of this fubterraneous Fire, the Terme. 


.. all thereabouts become much hotter — 


" Pag. 96. 


than before: yeilding alfo a far greater 


fupply of Water than they were wont 
to do: and a murmuring Noife is ufu- 
ally heard, below them, in the Bow- 
els of the Ear th ; all which is occafion- 
ed meerly by the then rapid Motion, 
and Afcent of the Fire, in greater - 
plenty than before, to the Apertures 


of thefe Springs. 
I have now finifh’d the Account of 
this SeGtion: and was juft going, to 


take off my hand here ; but recollect- 


ing that ia the. foregoing Part of this 
Work || I promifed fome turther. Proofs 


of Contrivance in the Stru€ture of the 
Globe we dwell upon: and fuch too, as 


may fatisfie any fair and unbyafs: d 
iii that the framing and Com- 
| pofition 
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pofition of ic out of the Materials of 
the former Earth was a work of Coun- 
fe] and Sagacity : a Work apparently 
above the higheft reaches of Chance, 
or the Powers of Nature; and this be- 
ing a Freee, place wherein to. produce 
thofe roofs, I {hall give fuch Hints of 
them. as, the Brevity I am tyed up to 
will permit me, and then conclude. 

TL amiindeed well aware that the Au- 
thor of the Theory of the Earth * differs * xis, +: 
very: much from me in Opinion as to «9 £2. 


' this matter. He will not allow that 


there are any fuch Signs of Art and 
Skill i in the Make of the Prefent Globe 
as are here mentioned: or that there 
was {0 great. Care, and fuch exa& 
Meafures taken in the re-fitting of it 
up again at the Deluge. He reckons it 
no other than an huge diforderly Pile 
of Ruines and Rubbifh: and is very un- 
willing to believe that 1¢ was the Pro- 
duét of any Reafoning or Defigning 
Agent. The Chanel of the Ocean ap- 
pears. to him the moit ghaftly thing in 
Natare, and he cannot at all admire its — 
beauty or elegancy: for tis, in his judg- 
ment, 2s deformed and irregular as it i 
great. And for the Caverns of the 
Earth, the Fiffurés and Breaches of the 
Ei a Strata, 
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Strata, he cannot fancy that they were 


formed by any work of Nature, nor by any 


immediate Attion of God, feeing there 7s 
neither ufe, that he can difcover,, zor 
beauty in this kind of Conftraction. “Then 
for the Mountains, thef/e, he fays, are 
placed in no order one with another, that 
can either refpeé Ufe or Beauty, and do 
not confit of any proportion of Parts that 


ws referable to any Defign, or that hath 


the leaftfoorteps of Art or Counfel. Ta 
fine, he thinks there are feveral things 


_ in the Terraqueous Globe that are rade 


and unfeemly : and many that are./uper- 
fiuows. He looks upon it as tzcommo- 
dious, and as a broken and confufed heap 
of Bodies, placed in no order to one ano- 
ther, nor with any correfpondency or regi- 


 tarity of Parts: and it feems to him 


nothing better than a rade Lamp, anda 
little dirty Planet. \ have given his 
Opinion in his own Words, though J 


have upon all like Occafions taken a 


fhorter Courfe, and contented my felf 
with giving only the fenfe of others; 
but this I have done here, leaft any 
Man fhould fufpeé that I miftake. the 


« 


-Author’s Sentiments, or do not repre- 
fent them fairly. i. 


J 


Now 
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~ Now though it were really fo, that 
there were fome fuch Eye-fores in our 
Farth as are here fugeefted : and that 


we could‘not prefently find out all the . 


-Gayeities and Embelifhments that we 
might feek for init, the matter would 
not be great: and we might very well 
be contented to take it as we find it, 
But after all the thing is in truth quite 
otherwife, and there are none of all 
thefe wanting: nor any fuch Deformi- 
‘ties as are here imagined but, on the 
contrary; fo very many real Graces 
and Beauties, that ’cis no eafie thing 
to overlook them all. . Even this very 
vatiety of Sea and Land, of Hill and 
Dale, which is here reputed fo inele- 
gant and unbecoming, is indeed ex- 
treamly charming and agreeable. Nor 
do f offer this as any private Fancy of 
my own, but as the common Senfe of 
Mankind, who are the true and pro- 
per Judges in the Cafe, both the An- 
Clients and Moderns, giving their Suf- 
frages unanimoufly herein; and-even 
the Heathens themfelves, have efteem- 
ed this variety nor only ornamental to 
the Earth; but a Proof of the Wifdom 


of the Creator of ir, and alledged it as _ 


fuch ; whereof more in due place. 
ay LS L 3 And 


a 
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And, as I cannot admit that there i iS 


any thing unhandfome or irregular : 


fo much lefs can I grant that there is 
any thing incommodious and Artlefs, 
or ufelefS and Superfluous, in the Globe. 
Were I at full Liberty to do it here, 
*ewould be no hard thing to make ap- 


‘pear that there are no real Grounds for. 


any fuch Charge. For how eafie were 
it, by taking a minute and diftin@ Sur- 
vey of the Globe, and of the very ma- 
ny and various Limbs and Parts of it, 
to fhew that all thefe are ordered and 
digefted with infinite Exa€tnefs and 
Artifice; each in fuch manner as may 
bett ferve to its Own proper End, and 
to the wle of the whole? How eafie 
were it to fhew, that the Rocks, the 
Mountains, and the Caverns, againft 
which thefe Exceptions are made, are 
of indifpenfible Ufe and Neceffity, as 
well to the Earth, as to Man and other 


_ Animals, and even to all the reft of its 


Produ@iions ? That there are no fuch 
Blemifhes, no Defe€ts: nothing that 
might have been altered for the better : 
nothing fuperfluous: nothing. ufelefs, 
in all the whole Compofition ?. and 
fo finally trace out the numerous Foot- 
iicps-and Marks of the Prefence and 

Inter- 
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 Interpofition of a moft wife and intelli- 
gent Architect throughout all this ftu- 
-pendous Fabrick ? But I muft referve | 
this for the larger Work, and content . 
my felf for the prefent with only gi- - 
ving fome brief Hints of it in the fol- _ 
lowing Propofitions. Namely, — 

That ’twas abfolutely neceflary for 
the well-being both of the Earth it felf, | 
and of all terreftrial Bodies, that fome 

of the Strata fhhould confolidate, as they 
did, immediately after the Subfidence - 
of their Matter at the Deluge: that 
thefe {hould afterwards be broken 10 | 
certain places: and laftly, that they 
fhould be diflocated, fome of them 
elevated, and others deprefied. 

That had not the Strata of Stone and 
Marble become folid *, but the Sand, *Aspart 2. 
or other Matter whereof they confift, °* 
continued lax and incoherent, and they 
confequently been as pervious as thofe 
of Marle, Gravel, and the like, the Wa- 
ter which rifes out of the Abyfs, for- 
the Supply of Springs and Rivers, 
would not have ftop’d at the Surface of 
the Earth, but march’d direftly, and 
without impediment, up into the At- 
mofphere, in all parts of the Globe 
wherever there was Heat enough in 

L 4 the 
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the Air to continue its Afcent.,.and. 
buoy it up; fo that there then mufho 
needs have been an univerfal: failure | 
and want of Springs and Rivers all the. 
Summer-Seafon, in the colder Climes: : 
and all the Year round in the hotter: 
and thofe that are near the Aiguator, 
where there is much the greateft need | 
of both the one and the other; and 
this meerly for want of the Interpofi-: 
tion of fuch denfe and folid Straza, to. 
arreft the afcending Vapour to ftop it 


at the Surface of the Harth: and to 


collect and condenfe at there... 


\ As Part2. 
‘Conf... - - 


* Conf. 8. 
jupra, ~ 


That though the Srrata had become 
folid, fo as to have.condenfed the rifing. 


Vapour, yet if they had not been bro 
ken alfo, || the Water muft have lain 
eternally underneath thofe Strata, with- 
out ever coming forth; fo that there 
then could have been neither Springs 
nor Rivers for a very confiderable part; 
or indeed, almoft the whole Earth; 
the Water, which fupplies thefe, pro- 
ceeding out at thofe Breaches *. This 
Water therefore would have been 
wholly intercepted, all lock’d up with- 
in the Earth,. and its Egrefs utterly de- 
barr’d, had the Sérata- of Stone and 
Marble remained. continuoys, and 
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without fuch Fiflfures and Interrupti- 

ons.» That thefe Fiflures have a ftill 
further ufe, and ferve for Receptacles 

of Metalls, and of feveral forts of Mi- | 
nerals ; which are arrefted by the Wa- 

ter in its paflage thither through the 

Strata wherein the fingle Corpufcles 

of thofe: Metalls and Minerals were 
lodged ++, and borne along with it in- + part 4. 
to thefe Fiffures ; where, being by this Cv: 5; 
- means colleéted, they are kept in ftore 
for the ufe of Mankind. | 
That though there had been both 
-folid Strata to have condens*d the af- 
cending Vapour: and thofe fo broken 
too'as to have given free Vent and 
Iffue to the Water fo condenfed ; yet 

had not the faid Strata been diflocated 
likewife ||: fome of them elevated, and | Part «. 
others deprefs'd, there would have "7:8. 
been no Cavity or Chanel to give Re- 
ception to the Water of the Sea: no 
Rocks, Mountains, or other Inequali- 

ties in the Globe; and without thefe, 

the Water, which now arifes out of 

it; muft have all ftagnated at the Sur- 
face, and could never poffibly have 

been refunded forth upon the Earth: 

nor would there have been any Rivers, 

Or running Streams, upon the face i 
MQ : the 
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the whole Globe, had. not the Strata . 
been thus raifed up, and the Hills ex- 
alted above the neighbouring Valleys 
and Plains; whereby the Heads and 


Sources of Rivers, whichare in thofe 


Hills, were alfo borne up above the 
ordinary Level of the Earth, fo as that 
they may flow upon a Defcent, or an 
inclining Plane, without which they — 
could not flow at allt. ae 
That this Affair was not tranfatted 


- unadvifedly, cafually, or at random: 


but with due Conduct, and juft Mea- 
fures. That the quantity of Matter 
confolidated : the Number, Capacity, 
and Diftances of the Fiffures: the Si- 
tuation, Magnitude, and Number of 
the Hills, for the condenfing,, and dif- 
charging forth the Water; and, in a 
word, all other things were fo ordered — 
as that they might be/# conduce to the 
End whereunto they were defigned and. 
ordained: and fuch provifion made 
that a Country fhould not want fo ma- 
ny Springs and Rivers as were conve- 
nient and requifite for it: nor, on the 
other hand, be over-run with them, 
and afford little or nothing elfe; but a 
Supply every where ready, fuitable to 
the Weceffities and Expences of each 

5 | Climate 
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Climate and Region of the Globe. For 
example, thofe Countries which lye 
in the Torrid Zone, and under or 
neat the Line, where the Heat is ve- 
ry great, are furnifhed with Moun- 
tains anf{werable: Mountains which 
both for Bignefs and Number furpafs 
thofe of colder Countries as much as 
the Heat there iurpafles that of thofe 
‘Countries. Witnefs the <Azdes, that 
prodigious Chain of Mountains in 
South America: Atlasin Africa: Taurus 
in Afia: the Alpes and Pyrenees of Eu- 
vope, to mention no more. By thefe 
is colleGted and difpenfed forth a quan- 
tity of Water proportionable to the 
Heat of thofe Parts; fo that although, 
by reafon of the Excets of this Heat 
there, the Evaporations from the 
Springs and Rivers are wery great, yet 
they, being, by thefe larger Supplies, 
continually ftock’d with an Excefs of 
Water as great, yeild a MafS of it for 
the ufe of Mankind, the Inhabitants 
of thofe Parts, of the other Animals, 
and of Vegetables, not much, if at all, 
inferiour to the Springs and Rivers of 
colder Climates. That befides this, 
the Waters thus evaporated and mount- 
ed up into the Air, thicken and cool 
it, 
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it, and, by their Interpofition betwixt 
the Barth; and the Sun, skreen. and 
fence off the ardent Heat of it, which 
would be otherwife _unfupportable+ 
and are at laft returned down again in 
copious and fruitful Showers to the 
{corched Earth; which, were: it snot 
for this remarkably Providential Con-— 
trivance of Things, would have been 
there perfectly uninhabitable: labour- 
ed under an eternal Drought: and have 
been continually parched and. burnt. 

To this former Section I fhall. add, 
by way of Appendix, _ 

A Differtation concerning the Flux 
and Reflux of the Sea: and its other 
Natural Motions ; with an Account Of 
the Caufe of thofe Motions: as alfo of 
the Ead and U/e of them: and an En- 
quiry touching the Csafe of the Ebbing 
and Flowing, and fome other uncom- 
mon Phenomena of certain Springs. _ 

A Difcourfe concerning the Salipeh 
of the Sea. 

A Difcourfe concerning Wind : “the 
Origin, and Ufe of it in ahs Natural 
World. 


“PART ll. ‘SECT.IL 


; f the tlaiverfality of the Deluge. 
Of the Water which effetted it. 
Tage with Sime further Par- 


| vtieadars SUCRE RIE ite 


IN ihe aitdcudetn Seftion I confider 
& the prefent and natural State of the 
Fluids of the Globe. TI ranfack the {e- 
veral Caverns of the Earth: and fearch 
—ynto the Storehoufes of Water; and 
this principally in order to. find out 
where that mighty Mafs of Water 
which overflowed the whole Earth in 
the days of Noah, is now beftowed 
and concealed: as alfo which way ’tis 
at this time ufeful to the Earth and its 
Produétions , - and ferviceable to the 
prefent opal ene of Almighty Provi- 
dence. » 

Such a Deluge as that which Mofes 
reprefents, whereby Al the high Hills 
that were under the whole Heaven were 
covered +, would require a portentous + Gez,7. 
quantity of Waters and Men of Cu- ' 
riofity , in all Ages, have been very 

| } much 
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much to feck what was become of it, 
or where it could ever find a Referva- 
tory capable of containing” it.” ’Tis 


true there have been feveral who have © 


gone about to inform them, and “fet 
them to rights in this Matter ;\but 


for want of that Knowledge of the 


prefent Syftem of Nature : and that 
infight into the Structure and’ ‘Confti- 
tution of the Terraqueous Globe, which 
was neceflary for fuchan Undertaking, 
they have not given the Satisfaction 


that was expected. So far from it that 


the greate/? part of thefe, . fecing no 


where Water enough to effect a Gezerat 


Deluge, were forced at laft to mince 


the Matter, and make only a Partial 
one of it; reftraining it to one fingle © 


Country: to Afa, or fome letier por- 
tion of Land; than: which, nothing 
can be more contrary to the Mo/aiek 


Narratives oo yo! | 


For the reff, they had recourfe to 


Shifts which were not much betters 
and rather evaded than folved the Dif’ 


ficulty ; fome of them imagining that 
a quantity of Water, {ufficient to make 
fuch a Deluge, was created upon: that 
Occafion, and, when the bufinefs was 
done, all disbanded again and — 

| ted. 
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ted.. Others fuppofed a Converfion of 
the Air and Atmofphere into. Water, 
to ferve the turn. Many of them.were 
for fetching down I. know not. what 
fuperceeleftial Waters for the purpofe. 
Others concluded that the Deluge rofe 
only fifteen Cubits above the Level .of 
the Earth’s ordinary Surface, covering 
the Valleys and Plains, but not the 
Mountains ; all equally wide of Truth, 
and of the. Mind of the Sacred Writer. 

., One of the laft Undertakers of all 
fecing this, began to think the Caufe 
defperate ; and therefore, in efle, 
gives it up. | For confidering how un- 
fuccefsful the Attempts of thofe who 
were gone before him had proved: 

: and having himfelf. || alfo employed bis | Theory of 
laft and ntmoft endeavours to find outt*r”> | 
Waters for the Vulgar Deluge: having ~~ 
muftered up all the Forces he could 
think of, and all too little: The Clouds 
above, andthe Deeps below, and in the 

— Gowels of the Earth; and thefe, {ays he, 
are all the Stores we have for Water, 
ana Mofes dire#s us to no other for the 
Caufes of the Deluge: he prepares for a 
Surrender, aflerting, from a milftaken 
and. defeGtive Computation, that a/ 
thefe will not come up to near the 

‘bat | /quan- 
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quantity requifite: and that i any 
known parts of the Univerfe, to find Wa- 
ter fufficient for this effect, as it gene- 


rally explained and underftood, ws, he 


thinks, swpofible : that is, fufficient to 
caule 4 Deluge, to ufe his own Words, 
overflowing the whole Earth, the whole 
Circuit, and whole Extent of it, burying 
allin Water, even the greateft Mountains: 


_ which is, in plain terms, fuch a one 


as was explained and underftood by 
Mofes, and the Generality of Writers 
fince. ae 

Having therefore thus over-haftily 
concluded that fuch a Deluge was im- 
poffible: and that all Nature could not 
afford Water enough to drown the 
whole Globe, if of the Circuit and 
Extent that now it is: he flies toa 
new Expedient to folve the Matter, 


and fuppofes an Earth of a Make and > 


| Princ. 


Frame much like that imaginary one 
of the Famous Monfieur Des Cartes |j, 
which he makes to fall all to pieces, at 
the Deluge, and tocontract it felf into 


a leffer room, that the Water might 


the better f{urround and encompafs tt. 
The fober and better fort of the 
Standers-by, and thofe who were 
Well-wifhers to Mofes, began to be 
~ under 


-»fet: bim thus cone aide caine to: frau 
way fot. anew Hy pothefis:: and, fo fe- 
“rious and weighty a Matter; as is this 
Tradition ‘of the ' Uaiverfal Deluge , 
-gilattd after all upon fo very untteady 
‘vaBottom.' But that Concern encreas’d 
“ewheén they further heard him fo: zea- 
Touflp:decryingall former Notions of 
ta Deluge: refufing to grant oae upon 
“Wanye Terms bit his own-: and-{o pe- 
~remptorily ‘declaring, That. all. other 
naysalfigned for the Explication of Noah's 
Flood are falfe or impoffible... This was 
to reduce the Thing to a very great 
~Streight : and furely an expofing and 
“venturing of it alittle too far. For it 
- vall the other Ways)be falfe and impof- 
-fible, fhould this, the only one lett, 
_ prove’ at laft fo likewife, the Opinion 
_ of a Deluge would be left very precari- 
ous and defencelefs, and we might ei- 
- ther believe or disbelieve it at pleafure ; 
fay the negative part would of the 
mM. two. have much the Advantage, there 
~ ‘being no reafonable Foundation to be- 
lieve that the Deluge did come to pats 
this way. 
Some Men there are who have Imede 
‘ a Bvery untoward ufe of tbe, and fuch 
| M a one 
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a one that Lam willing to perfuade my 


d; 
yet it were to have been wifhd that 
he had been’ fomewhat more wary. 


-Thefe cryed up this Computation of 
the Water as indifputable and infalli- 


ble : and then boldly gave out that fich 
a Deluge as that defcribed by Mofes — 
was altogether incredible, and that 


there never was nor could be any fuch 


Thing. Nothing was talk’d of amongft 
them under Mathematical Demonftra- 
tions of the Falfhood of it; which 
wie vented with all imaginable Tri- 


-umph, and would needs have it that 


they had here {prung a frefh and. un- 
an{werable Argument againft the Au-— 


_ thenticknefS of the Mofaick Writings; 


which indeed is what they drive at, 

and a Point they very fain would gain. 
For my part, my Subject does not 
neceflarily oblige meto look after this 
Water: or to point forth the place 
whereinto ’tis now retreated. For 
when, from the Sea-fhells, and other 
Remains of the Deluge, I {hall have 
given undeniable Evidence that’ it did 
aCtually cover all Parts of the Earth, it 
mu{t needs follow that there was then 
Water cuONET, to do it, wherever it 
may 
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jay be now hid, or whether it be ftill © 
‘in being or not. "Yet the more effectu- 
ie to, put a ftop to the Infults and 
“DetraGtions of thefe vain Men, I re- 
‘folved to enter a little farther into the 
~ Examination of this Matter; and that 
produced the former Section of this 3d 
Part ; wherein I enquire what propor- 
tion the Water of the Globe bears to 
the Earthy Matter of it; and upon a 
moderate Eftimate and Calculation of 
~ the Quantity of Water now actually 
contained in the Abyfs, I found that 
this alone was full enough, if brought 
..out upon the Surface of the Earth, to 
“cover the whole Globe to the height 
—affigned by Mo/es; which is, fifteen 
~-Cubits above the Tops of the higheft 
‘Mountains *; the Particulars of which ° Gets Vidi 
Calculation, fhall be laid before the 2° 
_ Reader at length in the Larger Work ; 
for any one will eafily fee that there : is 
_ fo great an Apparatus of Things only 
.. previous, which muft needs be adjufted 
before I can come to the Calculation 
“it-felf, that to defcend to Particulars 
here, further than I have already || done, | come 
‘ “would not only carry this Difcourfe out oa st 
_. beyond all reafonable Bounds, and 
‘ make the Parts of it difproportionate 
: M2 to 
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~ ¢oeach other, but, which is not lefS to 


be thought of, would be an Anticipa- 
tion of the Other Work. 

This done, I again fet afide the Ob- 
fervations about the Fluids of the 
Globe, introduced upon this Occafion 
in the other Se€tion, as now of no 


_ further ule: and reaflume the Thread | 


We 


5 Part % 
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of the other Obfervations which I pro- 
pofe at the Beginning of this Work ; 
and from them I thew, | 

That the Deluge was Univerfal, and 
laid the whole Earth under Water: 
covering all, even the higheft, Moun- 
tains, quite ‘round the Globe. 

‘That at the time of the Deluge the 
Water of che Oceaw was firft born forth 
upon the Farth: That it was immedi- 
ately fuccceded by that of the Aby/s; 
which likewife was brought out upon ~ 
the Suriace of the Globe. 

That upon the Difruption of the 
Stryata: and the Elevation of fome, and 
Depretlion of others of them, which 
followed after chat Difruption, towards’ 

the latter end of the Deluge +, this’ 
Maf{s of Water fell back again into the 


depreit and lower parts of the Barth: 


1oto Lakes and other Cavities: into the 


Alveus of the Ocean: and through the 


Fiffures 
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Fiflures whereby this. communicates 

with the Ocean *, into the Abyfs;* S¢#. «. 
which, it filled till it;came to an aa 
librium.with the Ocean. 

That there muft have pafs’d acon- “4- 
fiderable number of Years betwixt the 
Creation and the Deluge: and moft 
probably about fo many as Mo/es hath 
affigned. 

That the Deluge commenc’d inthe 5. 
Spring-feafon: the Water coming forth 
upon the Barth in the Month which 46%. 
WE call, Day |: ub pial 

That not only Men, Quadrupeds, 6. 
Birds, ‘Serpents, and Infe&ts; the In- 
habitants.of the Earth and Air: but 
the far greateft part of all kinds of Fuh 
likewife; the Inhabitants of the Sea, of 
Lakes, and of Rivers, fuffered under 
the Fury of the Deluge, and were kill- 
ed and deftroyed by it. | 

That: the Deluge did not happen 7. 
from. an accidental Concourfe of Natu- 
ral,Gaufes as the Author above-cited is 
of Opinion ||. That very many. Things h Theory of 
were then certainly done, which never: the Earth. 
poffibly could have been done without he oo 
the Affiftance of a Supernatural. Power. 

That the {aid Power ated in this Mat- 
ter wait Defign, and-with,the higheft 
10 M 3 Wifdowm. 
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Wifdom. And that, as the Syftem. of. 
Nature was then, and is ftill, fuppore- - 
ed and eftablifhed, a Deluge neither. 
could then, nor can now, ee em na= 
turally. j 
{ clofe up this Seétion with two ad- ) 
ditional Difcourfes. 
The firft concerning the Migration | 
of Nations : with the feveral Steps: 
whereby the World was re-peopled af-. 
ter the Deluge by the Pofterity of Moab, _ 
and particularly that mighty ‘Tra@ of 
America. Wherein I thall make out, 
1. Who they were that firft peopled. 
it. 2. When they departed thither-: 
wards. 3. What Courfe they took’: 
and by what means both Men and 
Beafts, as well Serpents and the other 
noxious and more intraétible kinds of » 
them, as the more innocent and ufeful; 
got thither. 4. Whether there 1 remain 
any certain Veffieza of a Tradition, in 
the Writings of the Ancients; about 
thefe Americans: and what Country 
they intended under the Name of: 4a 
lantis. 5. Whether the ae 
ot any other Nation of the old World, 
maintained anciently any Commerceor 
Corr efpondence with them.’ »6! How 
it (ippened vite both the’ ect 
0 
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of that, and. of oar World, loft all me- 
mory: ‘of their. Commigration hence. 
7» Whence.came-the Difference in Per- 
fon, for: ia. the external Shape and Li- 
neaments of; the, Body.: > In Language : = 
in Dyet;,and. manner of Living: in 
Clothing; in. Arts. and Sciences: in 
Cuftoms) Religious,..Civil, and Mili- 
tary:, - betwixt. thefg.. “Aumericans , and 
-their-old-Relations inAfa, Europe, and 
Africa. - With. Animadverfions on the 
Writings - of Grotinsy De Laet, Hert 
and_others,. upon) this Subject. . 
_- The» Second concerning the unani- 
mous. Tradition of ane ‘Daever[al Deluge 
noneft all. the. moft. ancient Gentile 
tions » particularly. the. Stythians, the 
Perfi aa and. Babyloniapys: the Bithyni- 
ans, Phrygians, Lydians, Cilicians, and 
other Peopleot Ava Mizor : the Hiera- 
politans, Phewicians, and other Inhabi- 
tants,of Syrza: the Egyptians, Carthagi- 
pians,(and: other Africaw Nations: the 
moft aacient-Inhabitants of the feveral 
Partscof Greece: _ and, of .the other 
Countries. of Europe :,.the old Germans : 
the Gauls: the. omans : the ancient 
Inhabitants of Spaa,.and even the Bri- 
tains themfelves; the firft-Inhabiters of 
this Mand : nAaUINE that the great De- 
| M4. vaftation 
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vaftation and Havoek'theD ! — 
both of theEatth it felf of ‘the Gene: 
rality of Mankind,” Of Bruces) "aad alt 
Animals, had-wtdighe a deep and ve-! 
ry. fenfible Tay refion upon ‘thée"Minds: 
of thefe ancient ‘Nitions; who? Sived 
er to the’ time iofit. That they 
bad ‘not only’ a’ ‘Meritoty: arid’ Tyadition’ 
fit in generaband at large tbat even 
of feveral the ‘moft ‘remarkable oparti- 
cular ‘Accidents’ “of it’ likewifé; which 
they handed: downwards; ‘eo “the fice | 
ceeding Ages; forifrne: time, Svith 
Notes: of the: Breatelt” Terror, “Athaze- 


That 1 it was Coni emorated-chiefly. by 
certain, ‘Réligtous’ Rites and ¢ , 
pies ufed by them® jm the Wotthip of 
the BARTH4 “which: Supérthitio 
Adoration | Was firft inhitueed ‘upon 

this Occafion i thole fimple and igs 
norant: Ages TK ‘and: addreft*d!¢o the 
Earth, nor only eXprefly afd by Name; 
Hie alfo under ‘the feroned anid bor, 
rowed Names ‘sf Alargatis ,\Detetto, 
Affarte, Dea" Ry 1% Hepebis ships, 
Magna Mater,’ ‘Gybile, 4 and Ri with 
feveral more 3 by by spit wie 4 they aes 
ténded thé ipa Phat atillenpth 
the “Traditions Hy © wit obsLetrers. : 


which 


“which, were Rot ‘thin OREO or 
other like means to o preferve. it, 
wearing out, and the reafon of 1 the 
Inftitutiop of this Worfhip. being by 
degrees forgot , ‘the After-Ages per- 
verted--it to. a-fomewhat different 
-Senfé and Intention: fuppofing that 
“this.. nly a reverential Duty and 
piswas.e uS to the Earth, asthe 
Common: ptm of Mankind; and 
becaule both Man, and all other to 
es fproceedsoutsof it 5) by, which 
sibnaniotie true Notion of the Inftituti- 
ont ibemhg loft, thes Tradition of the 
Deluge; Tohioh was couched under it, 
awas alfo thereupomatilength: fufpend- 
‘éd‘Jand loft ;»none of all thefe: unany 
‘Nations, nthe clatter: Ages» 6f the 
‘World, having any:Memory or Know- 
ledge. of it, befides: what they after- 
‘wards irecovered ‘from: the. Jewscand 
- Janciént: Chriftians,; who had_/it: from 
‘thes Writings Of Mofes.. Tne Greece: in- 
“deedithere werefome other Accidents 
‘whielt per plex'd)and impededithe Tra- 
oo itvin’ that: Country, whereof 

Thave already; given fuch: Hints: as 
‘his Difeourfe will bear. >. the 
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Of the Origin ny Fives if 
Metalls and Minerals. — sialon : 16 


7 Hat I cam adiddtibe: my. 95 com- 
petent Certainty, about: the’ 
Fluids of the Globe: the Sea, Springs, 
Rivers, and Rain, I propofe in: the 
immediately foregoing, or Third Part’ 
of this Eflay : As in the Second Part 
of it I difpatch the Solids: Stone, Mar- 
ble, Gravel, and. all the other Terre- 
{trial Matter of it, which is digefted 
into Strata. ... That Part therefore com- 
prehends the far greater {hare of that 
Matter; and indeed all, excepting on- 
ly Metals and Miterals s which-are 
found much more {parinigly and in 
leffer Parcels; being either enclofed 4 ih 
thofe Strata ( lying amongft the Sand, 
Earth, or other Matter whereof they 
confitt ) or contained in their perpen 
dicular Fiffures. And the/e sort 
r 


ser Set Mes 8 Ey | te me 
Patt IV . of the Earth, — 
ftill to be confidered, I have allotted. 
this Fourth Part-to that Purpofe. 

To write of Metalls and-Minerals 
intelligibly and with tolerable perf{pi- 
euity, is a Task much more difficule 
than to write of either Animals or Ve- 
getables. For thefe carry along with 
them fuch plain and evident Notes 
and Characters either of Difagreement, 
or Affinity with one another, that the 
f{everal Kinds of them, and the fubor- 
dinate Species of each, are eafily known 
and: diftinguifh’d, even at firft fight ; 
the. Eye alone being fully capable of 
judging and determining their mutual 
Relations, as well as their Differences, 

. But in the Mineral Kingdom the 
‘Matter is quite otherwife. Here. is 
nothing regular, whatever fome may 
have pretended: nothing constant or 
certain ; infomuch that a Man had 
need to have all his Senfes about him: 
toufe repeated Tryals and Infpections, 
and that with all imaginable Care and 
Warinefs, truly and rightly to difcern 
and-diftinguifh Things, and all little 
enough too. Here is {uch a vaft va- 
riety of Phaxomena, and thofe, many 
of them, fo delufive, that ’tis very 
‘hard to efcape Impofition and Miftake. 


Colour, 
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Colour, or outward Appearance, «is not 


at all to be trufted: .A common Mar»; 
casite or Pyrites fhall. have the Colour. 
of Gold moft exa@ly and fhine with, 

all'the Brightnefs of it, and yer upom 


tryal, after all, yield nothing of worth, 


but’ Vitriol, and a little Sulphuns 


whilft another Body; that hath only 
the Refembiance of an ordinary Peble,, 
Shall syield-a iconfiderable quantity of 
Metallick and valuable -Matter.. So 
_ dikewife a Ma, .which, toothe: Eye, 


appears! to'be nothing but meer fimple 


Barth; fhall, to the Smell or Tafte, 
difcover ‘a. plentiful Admixture of Sul-, 


inte Alum, ‘or fome other Mineral. 


“Noromay we wath much better Se- 
curity ‘rely upon ‘Figure, or. external) 


Form. Nothing more uncertain and 


varying. Tis ufual to meet with che 


very fame Metall or‘Mineral, naturally 


{hot into quite different) Figures: as. 
’tis'té find quite different kinds.of them. 
all:of the fame Figure. . <Aind za Body, 
that has the fhape and appearance:of.a. 
Diamond, ‘may: ‘prove, upon! Exami+ 
nationy to ‘be nothing but. Cryftal,..or. 


Selenitis: nay.’ perhaps only: common 
Salz, or Alum,. naturally ie an 


‘So 


| and Thiet intorthae Forth s5i9 0 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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Vy | pint +i ° er wi i, ° i 8 fy? 

So likewife if we look into their S- 

fwatéon, and place in'the Earth ;: fome- 

times we find them in the perpendicu- 

lar Intervalls: fometimes m the Bodies 

ofthe Strata, being inter{pers’d amongit 

the Matter whereof they confift: and 

fometimes in both ; even the gemmeous 

Matter it felf, (if I may fo fpeak ) 

with this only difference, that thofe 

Gemms, e. g. Topazes, Amethytfts, 

or Emeralds, which grow in the Fif- 

fures, are ordinarily cryttallized, or 

fhot into angulated Figures: whereas 

in the Strata they are found in rude 

Lumps, and only like fo many yellow, 

purple, and green Pebles. Not but 

that even thefe that are thus lodged 

inthe Strata are al- + the cryfallized Bodies fund 

fo fometimes found + *4¢ perpendicular Intervals 

ft ) eee eee Der sy eafily known from thofe which 

cry Talizea "vy, ana 5... lodged in the Strata, even dy 

in form of Cubes » one who did not take them thence, 
They t or obferve them there. The for- 

mer have always their Root, (as the Jewellers call it) which #s 

only the Abruptuefs at that ena of the Body whereby it adhered to 

the Stone, or fides of the Intervalls, which Abruptnefs is caufed 

by its being broke off from it. Thofe which are found in the Strata 

of Earth, Sand, or the like, (having lain loofe therein) are intire, 

aad want that Mark of Adbefion: but thofe which are inclofed in 

Stomes, Marble, or fuch other fotid Matter, being difficultly {epara- 

ble from it, becaufe of its Adhefion to all fides of them, have come 

monly fome of that Matter ftill adhering to them, or at leaS Marks 

of its Abruption from them, on all their fides ; wherein thefe differ 

Tom thofe found in the perpendicular Intervalls, they adnering, 

as we Lave noted , by only one end. Vid. Conf. 6, &c. infra. 


Rhombs, 
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«via. Khombs, and the like *. Or if.we 
Cof2. have refpect to the terveftrial Matter 
rua. “wherein they lye in thofe Strata, here we 

fhall meet with the fame Metall. or 
Mineral embodied in Stone, or. lodged. 
in Cole, that ellewhere we found. in 
vid. Marle, in Clay, or in Chalk |. 
confe#. 3 As much Inconftancy and Confuf On 
ae is there in their Mixtures with each other, 
or their Combinations amongft them- 
felves; for ‘tis rare to find any of them 
pure, fimple, and unmixt: but Cop- 
per and Iron together in the fame Mals: 
Copper and Gold: Silver and Lead : 
Tin and Lead: yea fometimes all the 
fix promifcuoufly in one Lump. “Tis 
the fame alfo in Minerals; Nitre with 
Vitriol: Common Salt with Alum: 
Sulphur with Vitriol: and fometimes 
all five together. Nor do Metalls on- 
ly fort and herd with Metalls in the 
Earth: and Minerals with Minerals : 
but both indifferently and in common 
together: Iron with Vitriol, with 
Alum, with Sulphur: Copperwith 
Sulphur, with Vitriol, exe. yea :Iron, 
Copper, Lead, Nitre, Sulphur, Vitriol, 
and perhaps fome more in one and the 
fame Mafs. In a word, the, only 
ftanding Telt, and difcriminative Cha- 
racteriftick 


=. 


* 
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°raéteriftick of any Metall or Mineral 


‘muft be fought for in the confticuent 


*Matter of it: and it muft be firft 
‘brought down to ¢hat before any cer- 
“tain Judgment can be given. And 
‘when that is once done, and the feve- 
_ ral kinds feparated and extracted each 
_ from the other, an homogeneous Mafs 
of one kind is eafily diftingurfhable | 
from any other: Gold from Iron: Sul- 
-phur from Alum: and fo of the reft. 
But without this, fo various are their 
~ Intermixtures, and fo different the Face 
and Appearance of each, becaufe of that 
“Variety, that fcarcely any thing can 
be certainly determined of the particu- 
~ lar Contents of any fingle Mafs of Ore © 
by meer Infpection. I know that by 
~ Experience and Converfation with thefe 
Bodies, in any Place or Mine, a Man 
~‘may be enabled to give a near Conje- 
ture at the Metallick or Mineral In- 
'“gredients of any Mafs commonly found 
‘there; but this meerly becaufe he hath 
“before made tryal of other like Maffes, 
and thereby learned what it is they 
“contain. But if he remove to another 
“place, though perhaps very little di- 
“flant, “tis ten to one but he meets with 
fo ditferent.a face of Things, that he'll 
fi dda bs 


we ci 
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be said: as far to ro'Kek’in his ConjeCtures 
as ofie who never before fawa native 
Ore, ‘untill he hath here made‘his try- 


als as before, and {6 further informed 


himfelfin the matter. © 


Metals being fo very ufeful: 10 fer. 


viceable to Mankind; great Care and 


Pains hath been taken, in alkbAges, in 
fearching after them, “and in ‘fepara~ 
ting and refining of them. For:which | 
reafon ’tis that thefe have been accu- 
rately enough diffingnifb'd, and’ redu- 
ced to fix kinds, which aré all well 
enough known. But the like pains — 
hath not been taken in Minerals ; and 
therefore the Knowledge of them is 
fomewhat more confufed and’ obfcure. 
Thefe have not yet been well'reduced, 


or the number of the fimple original 


ones rightly fixe; fome, which are on- 


ly Compounds, ‘the Matter of two or 


more kinds being mix’d together, and, 
by the different Proportion and Modu- 
lation of that Matter, varioufly dif- 


-guifed and diverfifyed, having been 


reputed all different kinds of Minerals, 
and thereby the Number of them un- 
neceflarily multiplied. Of this we 
have an Inftance in the Gemm-kind ; 


eter, of all che many forts reckoned 


up. 
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Up by Lapidaries, there are not above 
three. or four that are Original; theit 
 Diverfities, as to Luftre; Colour, and 
Hardnefs, atifing from the different 
Admixture of other adventitious Mi- 
neral Matter. But the farcher and 
clearer Adjuftment of this Affair I am 
conftrained to pan to the larger 
Treatife. 

In the mean time ’tis fathicieat for 
my prefent Defign, to remark in gene- 
tal, that thofe Méwera/s.and Ores of 
Metalls which are repofi ited in the Bo- 
dies of the Strata, are either found in 
Grains, or {mall "Particles, difperfedly 
intermixd with the Corpufcles of 
arth, Sand, or other Matter of thofe 
Strdta : or elfe they are azafs'd into 
Balls, Lumps, or Nodsles. Which No- 
dules are either of an irregular and un- 
certain Figure, fuch as are the common 
Pyrite : Flints, Agatis, Onyx's > Pebles, 
Cornelions, Fafpers, and the like: or of 

a Figure fomewhat more regular and 
obfervable, fuch as the Belemzites : the 
feveral forts of Mizeral Coral, of rhe 
Stelechites, and of the Lapis Mycetoides|} | Mulgarly 
the Aftroites, or: Starry-Stone, as well vic th oe 
that fort with the Promixent, as that 
with thie ‘Concave’ Stars’ the Sedenites': 

N the 
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the Echinated Cryftalline Balls, with ma- 
ny more analogous Bodies. __ 

Thofe which are contained in the 
Perpendicular Intervals of the Strata 
are, either fuch as are there accumula- 
ted into.a rade Heap, without any par- 
ticular Form or Order, being only in- 
cluded betwixt the two oppofite Wa lls 
or Sides of the faid Intervalls, which 
they wholly or partly fill, as ‘there is 
a greater or lefs uantity aE them ; in 
which manner s ar is. ufually found 
herein, and other peli as alfo the 
common Ores of Lead, Tzz, Irog, and 
other Metals: or elf fuch as are of 
fome obfervable Figure ; ; of which fore 
are the See rry Stirig, or Iceycles called 

‘or ra- Stalatite *: the Native Saline Tceycles, 

ee or Sal Stalacticum : the Vitriolum Stala- 
icun Nativem : the. Vitrtolum Ca 7 
dare: the Alumen Stalacticum, and ¢ 
pillare : Minera frre Stalattica, wee 
when feveral of che Cyliadrick Stirie 
are contiguous, and grow togethe in- 
to one Sheaf, is called Brafb- Fraz-( i 
Argentuns Arbore/cens, er Capillare : 
alfo the Cryfallized Ores and Mineral, 
e. g. the Irou-Rhombs, the Tiz Grains: 
the Mundick-Grains: Cryfallized Nea 
brue Salt, Alum, Vetriol, and Sat 2 : 
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_ of which fort likewife are the Gemms 
or Stones that are here {hot into Cubes, 


into Pyramidal Forms, or into angula-. 


ted Columns, confifting of fix Sides, 
and mucronated or terminating in a 
Point : being either opake, or pellucid: 
or partly pellucid, and partly opake, 
and coloured, black, white, grey, red, 
purple, blue, yellow, or green: e. g. 
Cryftall , the Pfeudo-Adamantes , the 
Cornifb-Stones, the Briffow-Stones, Cry- 
fiallized Sparrs, the Iris, the dmethy ft, 
the Saphire, the Topaz, the Emerauld, 
and feveral others. 
_ My Bufinefg here is to enquire into 
the Origin and ProduGtion of thefe 
Metallick and Mineral Bodies: to en- 
quire how they came into this condi- 
tion,. and attained thefe Figures. And 
as my Obfervations have been the light 
- whereby I have hitherto fteered my 
Courfe, fo 1 here betake my felf unto 
them again ; and ‘tis from them that I 
prove, : 

That. as the more grofs and maffive 
parts. of the Terreftrial Globe : the 
Strata of Stone, Marble, Earth, and 
the reft, owe their prelent Frame and 
Order to-the Deluge *: fo likewife do 


Metalls and Minerals. too; the far, 


N 2 greaer 
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greater part of them, I mean all thofe 
which we now find lodged in thofe 


' Sévate among{t the Sand, Earth, oe. — 


being actually repofed therein during 

the time that the Water covered the 
Earth: and the Earth it felf then put 
-~ into fuch a condition that the reft, I 
mican thole we now find in the per- 


peadicular Intervalls, fhould be collect- _ 


ed thither by degrees, and be formed 

* vid. coo AtMOlt of courfe, meerly by the ordi- 

4.aad5. nary Motion of the Water, and its 
‘fa. Paflage to and fro in the Earth *. 

Zs That whilft the Corpufcles of Me- 

_ talls and Minerals, together with thofe 

of Stone, Marble, Cole, Chalk, and the 

like courfer Matter: as alfo the Shells, 


Pr, 


Teeth, and other parts of Animals and — 


Vegetables: were fuftained in the Wa- 
t-Per? 2. ser, at the Deluge +; after fome time, 
CanfeF. 2. furs ape , ORO if 

that the violence of the Hurry and 
Commotion was over, and the Water 
come to a ftate fomewhat more calm 
and fedate, fuch of thofe Corpulcles, as 


happened to occurr or meet together, 


affix’d to each other: and, many of 
chem convening, uniting, and combi- 
ning into one Mafs, formed the Me- 
callick and Mineral Balls or Nodules 
which we now fad, a8 ohn 
| i Thae 
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That all Metallick and Mineral No- 
dules whatever: as well thofe which 
are in rade Lumps, fuch as the com- 
mon Pyrite, Flints, Agates, Onyxes, 
Pebles, Jafpers, Cornelions, and. the 
like: as thofe which are of a more 7e- 
gular and obfervable Shape, fuch as the 


_. Selenites, Belemmnites, Stelechites, Mi- 


neral Coral: and, in one word, all . 
others whatfoever, were formed at 
this time and by this means. 

That in fuch parts of the Water 
wherethe Corpufcles {fo fuftained chan- 
ced to be all of the fame kind * : or, at *#ia Parr 
leaft, where there were fewer kinds 5- ©” }- 
or varieties of them, the Nodules, 
which were thus formed out of them, 
were more fimple, pure, and homoge- 
neous, as are the Selenites, and fome 
kinds of Pebles and Flints, to name 
no more: But where (as indeed it ge- 
nerally fell out)) there happened to be 
a greater variety of Corpufcles, as fup- 
pofe of Sulphur, of Vitriol, of Alum, 
of Iron, of Copper, or whatever elfe, 
fuftained promifcuoufly together, there 
the Nodules, formed out of them, were 
mixt, and confifted of a greater vari- 
ety of Matter confufedly aflociated in- 
tothe fame Lump. Of this the Pyrite 

- N3 may 
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may ferve for an Example; whereof 
fome yield Iron, Sulphur, and Vitriol : 
others. Copper ‘and Alam : yea fome 
of them contain all thefe, and feveral 
more, in the fame Nodule. 

That the Bones, Teeth, Shells, and 


_ other like Bodies, being ‘fuftained in 


|| Part 2. 
Conf. 2. 


the Water together with thefe Metal- 
lick and Mineral Corpufcles |}, and the 
faid Corpulcles meeting, with, and hit- 
ting upon thofe Bodies, they affix’d 
unto them, and became conjoyned with 
them: fome of them (though this ve- 
ry rarely ) pafling into their Pores and 
Interftices : others adhering m Lumps, 
or Matles, to their Out-fides, and in- | 
deed oftentimes combining in fuch 
numbers upon: the exterjour Surface of 
the Shell, FFooth, ee. as wholly to 
cover and involve it inthe Mafsthey _ 

rogether conftituted: and others of 
them entering into the Cavities of the 
Fchini , PS Ake Conche, and other 
Shells, rill they had quite filled them 
up; thofe Shells, by that means, fer- 
ving as Proplafmes, or Moulds, to the 
Matter which fo filled them, limiting 
and determining both the Dimenfions 
and Figure of it. That accordingly 
we at this day find fome few of thefe 
: | fot- 


q 


~ Pores: but far : 
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- foffil Shells, and othér Animal Subftan- 


cés, With Iton-ore, Spar, Vitriol, Sul- 
phur, and the like, intruded into their 
sfeater numbers of them 
with Lumps of Flint, Ores of Metalls, 
dnd Minerals, growing firmly to thé 
Oat-fidés of them, and oftentimes in 
fuch quatitity as that the Shell orTooth 
is Wholly coveréd by thofe Minerals, 


- béitig immiets’d of included ia the Mafs 


they conftitute ; iafomuch that ‘tis ve- 
ry ufual, upon breaking Flints, Pyri- 
té, &c. to find Petfines, Couche, and 
the like, encloféd, even in the very 
middle of them. As common is it to 
find Echini, Cochlee, Conche, and other 
Shells, having their Cavities fill’d up 


with Ores of Metalls, Flint, Spar, Na-— 


tivé Vitriol, Sulphur, and other Mi- 
nerals. Not but that thefe Minerals 
mafiy times furvive the Shells which 
cave thém their Forms, and are found 
even after ¢héy are rotted and difap- 
peared 5 for though, when lodged in 


Chalk; or the like clofé Matter, which 
preferves and fecures them againft ex- 


ternal Injuties, thefé Shells are con- 
{tantly found upon, and actually in- 


veiting the Flint, Spar, or other Mi- 


neral, and are commonly as fair and 


N 4 entire . 
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entire as any of their fellow Shells at 

Sea: yet when they happened to be 

lodged amongft Sand, Gravel, or the 

like laxer Matter, the Shells are ufual- 

*Vid.Part ly perifh’d and gone *, and fo the 

i ee Flint, Spar, ec. left uncover'd. In 

| which. cafe the faid Flint, Spar, or 

other Mineral, is of a conftant, regu- 

lar, and f{pecifick Shape, as is the Shell — 

whence it borrows both that Shape, 

and indeed its Name; thefe being the 

Bodies which are called, by Natura- 

conf. lifts, Echimite, Cochlite, and Cochite ||, 

Part §. as refembling the Shells of thofe names: 

“7: and truly many of them very nearly, 

| they having taken the Impreffes of the 

Infides of thefe Shells with that exqui- 

fite Nicenefs as to exprefs even the 

{mallef{t and fineft Lineaments of them: 
infomuch that no Metall, when melt- 

ed and caft in a Mould, can ever poffi- | 

bly reprefent the Concavity of that 

Mould with greater Exa€tnefs than 

thefe Flints, and other Minerals, do 

the Concavities of the Shells wherein 

they were thus moulded. ; | 

3.  Thatat length all this Metallick and 

~ Mineral Matter, both that which con~ 

tinued afunder, and in fingle Corpul- 

cles, and that which was amals’d and 

| : : concre- 
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concreted into Nodules, /ubfided down 
to the bottom: at the fame time that 
_ did the Shells, Teeth, and other like 
Bodies, as alfo the Sand, Cole, Marle, 
and other Matter i the Strata 


of Sand-ftone, Cole, Marle, and the. 


485 


reft are for the moft part compofed +, t Cov: 


and fo were included in, and lodged 
amongft, that matter. 

That in regard that both the ordi- 
— nary Terreftrial Matter, and the Mi- 
neral and Metallick Matter which was 
affumed up into the Fluid was different 
in different parts of it, being in fome 
places all chiefly of one kind, fuppofe 
“Sand: in others of a different kind, 
e.g. Chalk: and in others of feveral 
kinds together, as Sand, Chalk, and 
many more: and there being no other 
Place or Apartment in the Globe affign- 


Part 2. 
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ed to any of this Matter than that ~ 


whereinto its own natural Gravity 
bore it, which was only dire@ly down- 
wards, whereby it obtained that place 
in the Globe which was juft under- 
neath that part of the Fluid where it 
was fuftained when the Subfidence be- 
gan ; it thence happened that the 
Strata, which were afterwards confti- 
Png by this Matter thus fubfiding, 


, aT 
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ate alfo different in different places: in. 
fome all, or moft of them, 6f Sand- . 
ftone: in others of Chalk: and in 
others of both Sand-ftoné and Chalk, 
and perhaps many more, lying each 
upon other. And the Café of Métalls | 
and Minerals being the fame, “tis for 
that reafon that in fome places we now 
get Iron, or Vitriol; but no Copper; 
or Alum: in others we find fhefe, but 
not thofé: and in others both thefe, 
and thofe, and perhaps may more. 
That the Place, both of the feveral 
forts of Terreftrial Matter, and of 
Metalls and Minerals, whilft fuftained 
in the Fluid, being thus contingent 
and uncertain, their Imtermixtares with 
éach other, and with the Terreftrial 
Matter, in the Sediment, or Strata, 
which fubfiding they together compo- 
fed, muft confequently be uncertain 
likewife ; that Metall or Mineral, of 
whatever kind it chanced to be, which 
was fuftained in any part of the Fluid, 
fetling only diréQly downwards, was 
lodged amongft the Terreftrial Matter 
which chanced to be fuftained together 
with it in the fame part, of what kind 
foever that Matter was. And accor- 
dingly v we now find them uncertainly 
MIX : 
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mixt : the fame Metall or Mineral lodg- 

ed; in fome places, in Stone: in others, 

in Cole : and im others, in Clay, Marle, 

or any other Matter indifferently +. top 

And as we find the fame Metall or Mi= fapra. |” 
neral lodged amongft different forts of 

the comnion Terreftrial Matter, fo do 

we, for ftill the fame reafon, alfo find 
different kinds of Metalls and Minerals, 
Copper, Irom, and Sulphar, Tin, 

Lead, and Vitriol, with feveral more, . 
lodged all confufedly together in the 

very fame fort of Terreftrial Matter ||. (| “4. 
| That the quantity of the Metallick ¢,..'"* 
or Mineral Matter taken up into the 

Fluid was various and uncertain : 

there being in fome parts little or per- 

haps none of it: in others a very great 

abundance. And fo we at this day 

find it 3 infome places, little, or none : 

in others, in fuch plenty as to exceed 

even the ordinary Tefreftrial Matter, 

and of it felf to compote whole Strata, 

without any confiderable Admixture 

of Sand, Clay, or other common Mat- 

ter. “Fhus we fometimes fee whole 

Strata compiled of Metallick and Mine- 

ral Pyrite : others of Pebles, and of 

Flints, without the Interpofition of 

any other Matter: that finer Matter 

. , | com- 
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commonly found amongft thefe, and 
vulgarly called Sasa, being really no 


: 
5 | 
; | 


| 
| 


other than very {mall Pebles 5 as may — 


appear to any one who fhail carefully 


examine and obferve it, efpecially 


with a good Microfcope. Thus like. | 


wife we find Strata confifting almoft 


entirely of Common Salt: others of - 


Ochre : and others of feveral Metalls | 


and Minerals, Tin, Lead, Vitriol, 


without any confiderable Intermixture 
of coarfer Terreftrial Matter.. 
That the metallick and mineral 


Matter, which is now found in the - 


perpendicular Intervalls of the Sérazz, 


‘was all of it originally, and at the 


time of the Deluge, lodged in the 
Bodies of thofe Strata : being inter- 
iperfed or fcattered in fingle Corpuf- 
cles, amongft the Sand, or other Mat- 
ter, whereof the faid Strate mainly 
confift. ‘That it was educed thence, 
and tran{mitted into thefe Intervalls, 
fince that times; the Intervalls them- 


felves not exifting till the Strate were. 


formed, and the metallick and mine- 
ral Matter actually lodged in them 5 
they being only Breaches of the Strata, 
and not made tll the very Pa 
: oO 
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of the Cataftrophe, the Water there- * Go. 
upon immediately withdrawing again cr, x6. 


from off the Earth *. | and Part 3. 


Se?t.2.  . 


~ That the Water which afcends up o/s: 
out of the Abyfs, on all fides of the & Part 4. 
Globe, towards the Surface of the ©” 
Earth +, inceflantly pervading the 4. 
Pores of the Strata, I mean the Inter- 4+ part 3 
- ftices of the Sand or other Matter sti 
whereof they confift, detaches and “~~ 
bears along: with it all fuch metallick, 
mineral, and other Corpufcles which 
lye loofe in its way, and are withal fo 
fmall as to be able to pafs thofe Iater- 
ftices: forcing them along with it in- 
to the perpendicular Intervalls ; to 
— swhich it naturally directs its courfe, as 
finding there a ready Exit and Dif- 
charge ||, being partly exhaled thence || za. 
up into the Atmofphere, and_ partly 
flowing forth upon the Surface of the _ 
Earth, and forming Springs and Ri- 

WEE] Ps he | 
“That the Water which falls upon 

the Surface of the Earth in Rai, bears 

alfo fome; though a leffer, fhare tn this 
Adtion; this; foaking into the Strata 

which lye near the Surface, {training 
through the Pores of them, and»ad- 
wancing on towards their perpendicu- 
aie lar 
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lar Intervalls *, bears chither along 
with it all {uch moveable Matter as oc- 
currs in thofe Pores, in much the fame 
manner as does the Water which ari- 
Jes out of the Abyfs; with this only 
difference, that t4# pafles and pervades 
none but the fuperficial and uppermofi 
Strata, whereas the other permeates al- 
fo thofe which lye lower and deeper. 

That the metallick and mineral Cor- 
putcles, being thus conveyed into thefe 
Intervalls; and the ‘Water there ha- 
ving more room and freer paflage than 
before, whilft ic only penetrated the 
Pores of the Stone, it deferts the faid 
Corpnfcles, leaving them in thefe In- 
tervalls; unlefs it flow forth with a 
very rapid and precipitate Motion; for 
then it hurries them out along with it, 
till its Motion becomes more languid 
and remifs, when it quits and aban- 
dons them ¢. dine 

That by the Water, thus paffing 
through the Stone to. its perpendicular 
Interyalls, was brought thither all the 
metallick and mineral Matter which is 
now ladged therein: as well that which 
lyes only in an indigefted and confufed 


| “id. Pag. Pile ||, 1n which manner the far great- 
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eft part of it is found, and pongecmaey 
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the common Ores of Metalls, Iron, 
Tin, Lead, and the reft, as alfo Spar, 
Alum, Vitriol, Sulphur, and other 
Minerals: as that which is difpofed 
and formed into fome obfervable Fi- 
gure, fuch as the metallick and mine- 
ral Stala#ite, the angulated or Cry- 
- ftallized Metalls and Minerals *, and, 
to be fhort, all others whatever. 
That there is not, whatever fome 
Men may have fancied, any thing very 
{trange or extraordinary in the Produ- 
tion of the faid formed Metalls and 
Minerals, which are found in thefe In- 


are pert 


ror 
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tervalls: nor other plaftick Vertue 


concerned in fhaping them into thofe 
Figures than meerly the Configurati- 
ons of the Particles whereof they con- 
fift, and the fimple Motion of the 
Water to bring thofe Particles toge- 
ther. That particularly the common 
Stalactites, Lapis Stillatitiws, or Drop- 
ftone, which confifts principally of 
Spar, and is frequently found, in form 


of an Icycle, hanging down from the 


tops and fides of Grotto’s, and of the 
lefler perpendicular Intervalls, was 
formed by the Water which continu- 
ally is paffing through the Sérata into 
~thefe their Intervalls ; c44 taking the 
Pact 4 es  Sparry 
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‘Sparry Particles as they lay difperfedly 


mingled with the Sand, or other Mat- 
ter whereof thofe Strata confift, and 
bearing them on with it to the faid 
Intervalls; where iffuing leifurely out 


of the Strata, and having now free paf- 


fage, it deferts thefe Particles, falling 
down from the tops and fides of the 
Grotto’s, to which the Particles afiix- 
ing by little and little, incruft them 
over with a Sparry Cover, and alfo 
from thefe Stala#ite, from which the 
Water is continually falling and diftil- 
ling drop by drop; which gave occa- 
fion to that Miftake of thofe who fup- 
pofe thefe Bodies to be only Water pe- 
trified, as they fpeak, or converted 
into thefe Sparry or Stony Iceycles, 
in the fame manner as it is by Froft 
congealed into the Icy ones which hang 
down from the Eaves of Houfes, from 


Pipes, or other conveyances of Water. 


That the Iron, and other metallick 
Stalatite : the Aluminow, and the 
Vitriolick Staladite: the Saline ones, 


or thofe which confift of common Salt, 


and af others, are found fufpended in 


the fame manner, and their Matter 
conducted out of the Strata to ‘their 


Fiffures by the fame means. ugg 
That 
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Fhat the Iron-Rhombs, Tin-Graius, 
-and other Ores of Metalls; which are 
found in thefe Intervalls naturally 
formed into Cubick, Pyramidal ; or 
other Figures: as likewife the Mine- 
tals which are there fhot into the like 
Figures, fuch as the Mundick-Grains, 
cryftallized native Salt, Alum, Vitriol, 
and Salphur: the Gemms alfo which 
are thus figured, e. g. Cryftal, the 
Pfeud: Adamantes, the Amethy ft, Eme- 
fauld, and the reft: I fay thefe, atid 
all other natural metallick and mineral 
Cryftallizations,; were effeted by the 
Water; which firft brought the Parti- 
cles whéteof each confifts out from 
amongft the Matter of the Strara, into 
thefé their Intervalls; in much the 
fame manner that the common, or arti- 
ficial, Gtyftallizations of Alum, Virriol, 
anid the like; aré now effefted in the 
Water wherein they were before diffol- 
wed : and as are the Chymical Cry ftal- 
lizations of other Minerals and Metalls 
in their feveral MJenfirua ; whereof 
more ifyits place. rash 
Phat che Corpufcles of Metalls and 
of Minerals being /waller than thofe of 
Sand and of the other common Fer- 

reftriak Matter, and confequently the 
Bis O Pores 
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rable a Contrivance in this Affair, that 
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Pores of the Strata which confift main- 
ly, or at leaft contain in chem a'confi- 
derable quantity of thefe *, being: lef- 
fer and narrower than thofe of the 


Strata of Sand-{tone,.and the like 


common and crafler Matter, the Wa- 
ter which afcends from beneath to- | 
wards the Surface of the Earth is ad- 
mitted into them, if. at all, only in 
lefler quantity, paffes them flowly and 
difficultly ,. and. therefore hath not 
Scope and Power fufficient to diflodge 
the Corpufcles, and bear them off with 


it into the perpendicular Intervalls, as 


it does in thofe Strata which confift - 
chiefly of Stone, and the like groffer 
Matter, where the metallick and mine- 
ral Corpufcles lye thinner, and fo the 
Pores are more wide and open. That, 


for this reafon, in theIntervalls of thofe 


Strata which abound plentifully with 
fron, ‘Tin, Spar, common Salt, Alum, 


or the like, we ordinarily find a: lefler 


quantity of thefé Metalls and Minerals 


‘refideat, than we do in the Intervalls 


of fome other Strata which now fhew 
little, or perhaps nothing in the Bo- 


‘dies of them befides Sand and {uch like 


coarfer Matter; there being fo admi- 


the 
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the Water does not difturb fal remove 
that metallick or mineral Matter which 
Ayes in the, Strata in great plenty, and 
fo is there ready colle€ted to the hand 
of Man: but only #d<¢ which. needs 
fuch an Agent to colle it: that which 
is fo. {paringly and difperfedly inter- 
mix, with the common Terreftrial 
Matter, as not to be difcoverable by 
humane Induftry,. or, if difcoverable, 
fo diffufed and fcattéred amongft the 
craffer and more unprofitable Matter, 
that "twould never be potlible. to fe 
parate and extract it: or, if twas, it 
would. not defray the Charge and’ La- 
_bour of the Extraction, and therefore 
mutt needs have been all irretrievably 
Toft, and ufelefS to Mankind, was it 
not here by this: means collected and 
brought into one Mafs. 
That therefore the Metall s and Mi- 
snerals. which are lodged in the per- 
\pendicular Intervals of the Stratz, do 
fill ike (to {peak in the Mineralifts 


/phrafe.) or receive additional Encreafe 
from the Corpufcles which aré yet dai- 
ly. born. along with the Water into 


them: and have grown fo ever fince 

| fou time of the Deluge, in all {uch pla- 
és where. thofe Intervalls are not al- 
Oz "3 feady 


i 
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ready fo filled, that they cannot receive 
any more ; or where the Stock of me- 
tallick and mineral Corputcles, origi- 
nally lodged in the Strata, is not quite 
exhaufted, and all borne thither alrea: — 
dy. That yet this Ertcreafé is not now 
any where very great 5 the Corpufcles, 
which were capable of being ftirred 
and removed, being, by the continual 
Paffage of the Water for fo many Ages, 
in moft places exhaufted, educed forth 

of the Strataz, and tranfmitted into 

thefe their Fiffures. Naty teal 

11. That the metallick and mineral 
Matter which Iyes in the Bodzes of the 

Strata does not now grow: nor hath it 

ever received any Addition finde "twas 

firft repofed in thofe Strata at the time 

of the Univerfal Deluge: but, on the - 
contrary, hath been diminifhed and — 
leffened by {0 much as hath been con- . 

veyed into their perpendicular Inver- 

valls, and as hath been brought forth 
.-7,..upon the Surface of the Earth by 
een Springs, Rivers *, and Exhalations + 
¢Vid. fromthe Abyfs, ever fince that time. 
na That notwithftanding there have, and 
do ftill, happen, Franfitions and Re- 

moves of it, in the fo/7d Strata, from 

one part- of the fame Stratum to oe 

ther 
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ther part of it, occafioned by the Mo- | 

tion of the Vapour towards the per- | 

_pendicular Intervalls of thefe*: and, * Part s. 

in the Jaxer Strata, fuch as thofe of ° * 

Sand, Clay, and the like, from the 

lower ones to thofe which lye above 

them, and even to the very Surface of 

the Earth, occafioned by the Motion 

of the Vapour dire@tly towards the 

Surface, it pervading thefe loofer Stratz 

diametrically +. But of this I have + ic, 

not room to enlarge more particularly 

in this place. | 
That the Bitumen which is foundin 12. 

Lumps, or coagulated Matfles, in fome 

Springs ; and which is, in others, found 

floating in form of an Oyl upon the 

Surface of rhe Water 3 when ‘tis called © 

by Naturalifts Naphtha, and Petroleum: 

the Sale wherewith the Sa/ize, or Salt- 

Springs, abound: the Vitriol, Alum, 

Nitre, Sulphur, Spar, and other Mine- 

rals, wherewith the Acédu/e, or Medi- 

cinal-Springs are faturated: I fay, all 

thefe Minerals were originally lodged - 

in the Strata of Stone, Cole, Earth, or 

the like: chat chey were educed thence, 

and conveyed into thefe Springs, by the ae: : 

Water pervading thofe Serata in its. paf- sed. 1. 

fage from the Aby{S towards the faid f7/-*. 

Springs ||. O 3 That conf 5. 


( 
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That when the Water of Rivers if: 
fues out of the Apertures of them with . 


‘more than ordifary Agitation and Ra-. 


pidity, it ufually bears forth along with 
it fuch Particles of Spar, Argilla, or. 
other loofe and moveable Matter as it 
met with in its Paflage through the 
Stone, Marble, or othier folid Serata : 
that it fultains thele Particles, and Car- 
ries them on together with it till fuch 


_ time as its Motion begins to remit and 


be lefs rapid than it was at, and near 
its Source ; when by degrees it lowers 


them, and lets them fall, depofing and 


affixing them upon any thing which 
occurrs in the way, as Stones, Shells, 


Sticks, or other like Bodies ; efpecially 


thofe which lye in the "Sinus’s or 


‘Creeks of thofe Rivers where the Mo- 
tion of the Water is more fluggifh and 
Janguid than in the Stream, or middle 
of the Chanel. That fome Rivers 


do thus bring forth Spar, and other 
mineral Matter in great quantity, fo 
as. to cover and: incruft the Stones, 


Sticks, and other Bodies lying therein, 
toa very confiderable Thicknefs. That — 


- -fometimes the Water of Standing- 


“Springs does the fame : precipitating 
the mineral Mace er which it brought 


forth 
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forth of the S¢ratz, upon the Stones at 

the bottoms and fides of the faid 
Springs: and affixing it upon Sticks, 
Straws, and other Bodies, and upon 

the Mofs, or other Plants which hap- 

pen to grow therein, incrufting them 
over, in like manner as does the above- 
mentioned Water of Rivers. 

That when the Heat at, and upon, 14. 
the Surface of the Earth is great, it not 
 ofly mounts up the Water fent from 
beneath, and, along with it, the lighter 
 Terreftrial Vegetative Matter *, but * Part r. 
likewife the very mineral Matter it felf, pa n 
Sulphur, Nitre, Vitriol, and the like; seas. ” 
the Atoms, or fingle Corpufcles where- ©” 8. 
of being detach’d from their refpective 
Beds in the Earth, it bears quite to the 
Surface of it, and the light and more 
active forts of them up into the Atmo- 
{phere, (together with the Vapour, 
which, when condenfed, falls down 
again in Rain) in greater or leffer 
plenty, and to a greater or lefler height, 
an{werably to the greater or lefler quan- 
tity or Intenfenefs of the Heat. 

That wherever there happen to be 
any extraordinary Dilcharges of the 
Subterranean Heat: either Vulcano’s, — 
or lefler Spiracles, fuch as thofe about 
1 | Oia Naples, 
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Naples, Pozzuolo, and in other Parts 
of the World : Therma, or Hat-fprings : 


or fiery Eru€tations, fach as burft forth 


of the Earth during Earthquakes: I 
fay wherever there are fuch or the like 
Difcharges of this Subterranean Fire, 
there likewife is mineral Matter, more 
or lefs, hurried up along with it. That 
even the Heat of the Sun, and indeed 
any other, though but an accidental 
Heat, hath the fame Effe@, and con- 
tributes to the raifing of mineral Mat- 
ter out of the Earth. ~ 

That 4tna, Vefuvins, and the other 
Vulcano’s difcharge forth, together with 
the Fire, not only metallick and mine- 
ral Matter in great quantity, but Sand 
likewife, and huge Stones, toffing them 
up fometimes to a very great height i in 
the Air. 

That the Heat, which arifes out of 
the Jéeffer Spiracles, allo brings forth — 
along with it mineral Matter, and 
particularly Nitre, and Sulphur ; fome 
of which it affixes to the tops and fides — 
of the Grotto’s ‘as it pafies, which — 
Grotto’s are ufually fo hot as to ferve 
for natural Stoves, or Sweating: Vaults: 
fome it depofes near unto, and even 
upon, the Surface of the Earth 5 info- 

much 
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much that in fome places the Flores 
Sulphuris are gathered in confiderable 
plenty near thefe Spiracles: fome it 
bears in Steams up into the Air, and 
this in fuch quantity too as to be ma- 
nifeft to the Smell, efpecially the Sul- 
- phur, that Mineral fo particularly af- 
feGting the Senfe. | ly 
That the Heat which ts continually 
paffing up towards the Therme, brings 
thither along with it Particles of Spar, 
Alum, Sulphur, Nitre, and other Mi- 
nerals in fuch quantity, that thefé or- 
dinarily as much exceed the common 
Acidule * in plenty of this mineral * 4 
Matter as they doin Heat. That this 577,"* 
Heat, afcending out of the Thermas, ~~ 
bears up with it not only Water, in 
form of Vapour, but likewife mineral 
Matter; fome whereof it affixes to the 
Sides and Arches of the Grotro’s, where 
thefe Therme arife in fuch: or, if they 
be covered with Byéldings, to the Walls 
and Roofs of thofe Buildings: to the 
Pipes through which the Water is con- 
veyed, or. the like. hat Sulphur is 
in fome places collected very plentiful- 
ly adhering to the Stone of thefe Grotts, 
and Buildings: yea fometimes. Spar, 
and other craffer Minerals, are thus 
ix ie mounted 


ae 
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mounted up, and ‘affix to the Walls 


and Roofs, incruft them over, and, — 
being ftop’d and reverberated thereby, — 


form Stalactite, or Sparry Iceycles hang... 
ing down from the Arches of the Grot- 
to’s, from the Capitals of the Pillars, | 
and Roofs of the Buildings. That 
where thefe Therme are not thus co- 
vered and vaulted over, fo that the 
mineral Matter is not ftop’d and hin- 
der’d in its Afcent, a great part of it 
advances directly up into the Atmo- 
{phere. . 

That the Heat which is difcharged 
out of the Earth at the time of Earth- 
quakes || brings forth Nitre, Sulphur, | 
and other mineral Matter along with 
it. That the Water alfo which is at 
the fame time fpued out *, through 
the Cracks or Chafmes opened by the 
Earthquake, and through the Aper- 
tures of Springs and Rivers, 1s turbid 


and ftinking, as being highly faturated 
with mineral Matter. That the Aez- 
_ dule, or Medical Springs emit thez like- 
wife a greater quantity of their Mine- 


rals than ufual: and even the ordina- 
ry Springs, which were before clear, 
frefh, and limpid, become thick and 


‘turbid, and are impregnated with Sul- 


phur 
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phur and other Minerals as long as the 
Earthquake lafts. That thefe Minerals 
do not iffue out only at thefe larger 
Exits, but fteam forth likewife through 


the Pores of the Earth, occafioning - 


thofé fulphureous and other offenfive 
_ Stenches which ufually attend Earth- 
quakes, and are the Caufe of the Fe- 
vers and other malignant Diftempers 
- which commonly fucceed them: bring- 
ing on oftentimes great Mortalities, 
not only amongit Men, but even the 
very Beafts and Fifhes. That thefe 
- mineral Eruétations arife in fuch quan- 
tity up into the Atmofphere as to 
thicken, difcolour, and darken it fome- 
times to a very great degree. 

That azy Heat whatfoever, even an 
accidental one, fuch as is that which 
proceeds from the Bodies of Avimals, 
and from their Excrements, promotes 
the Afcent of mineral Matter, but more 
efpecially of that which is fubtile, light, 
and a€tive, and is confequently move- 
able more eafily, and with-a leffer 
Power. That by ‘this means Nvrre 
‘C wherever there happens to be any in 
the Farth underneath) 1s raifed in Sta- 
bles, Pigeon-Houfes, and other like 
Receptacles of Animals: and in thofe 
anoh places 
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places where their Dung lyes heap’d 
up. That twas this which occafioned, 
in fome, an Opinion that Nitre pro- 
ceeds forth of thofe Animals, and their 
Excrements; whereas it is found rai- 
fed up, and convened or collected in- 
differently and as well in Buildings 
where Animals rarely or never come, 
as in thofe they ordinarily frequent ; 
not to mention ¢hat which is found 
fometimes in confiderable plenty. at 
great depths in the Earth: in the Wa- 
ter of Springs, of Rivers, of Lakes, 
and, in fome Parts, even of the Sea it 
felf; whereof more largely hereafter. 
‘Fhat, in fuch places where the Earth — 
contains Nitre within it, chough there 
be no fuch adventitious Heat, if that 
Heat which is almoft continually 
fteaming out of the Earth be but pre- 
ferved, its Diffipation prevented, and 
the Cold kept off by fome Building or 
other ike Coverturé, this alone is or- 
dinarily fufficient to raife up the Nitre, 
and bear it out at the Surface of the 
Earth, (unlefs its Egrefs be impeded 
by Pavements, or the like Obftructions) 
and mount it up into the Air, as far as 
thofe Buildings will permit. For, the 


Cielings. and Walls {topping it in its 


- Afcent, 
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Alcent, it ufually affixes, unto ther, 
and fettles there. And accordingly ’tis 
frequently found thus affix’d to. the 
Walls and Cielings of Ground«Reoms, 
Cellars, and Vaults5 and this ferme 
times if fuch quantities as to form ni: 
trofe Stalactite +, hanging down froit + confer. 
thei if form of Iceycles, éfpecialiy 2° 
from the Tops and Arches of Cellats’””” 

That the Heat of the S27 in the hot- 
ter Seafons being very iiitenfe, and pe« 
nétrating the exteriour or feperhcial 
parts of the Earth, it thereby exeires 
and firs up thofe mineral Exhalations, 
in fibtértanéous Caverns, in Mines, 
and if Cole-pits, which ar¢ commanly 
called Damps, That it 1s tor this rea- 
fori that zhe/e feldom or never happen 
but in the Summer time; when, the 
hotter the Weather is, the greater and 
More frequent até the Damps. That 
befides zh of the Sun, they are alfo_ 
fometimes raifed by the Acceffion of 
other Feat, and particularly by the tires 
which the Adiners ufe in the Grooves, 
for breaking the Rocks, and for other _ 
Ends. That the Quantity of mmeral 
Matter thus raifed is aceording as there 
is more or-lefs of it m thofe Mines, 
| efpeci- 
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efpecially of Sulphur, Nitre;,and the — 
like fubtile and eafily moveable Mine- 
-rals: and as the Heat is there more or 
lefs intenfe.. That this mineral Matter 
being f{uftained in the Air there, and 
floating about in the Mines, and Pits; 
it hits upon, and affixes it felf unto, — 
_ the Workmens Tools, to their Cloaths, 
Candles, or any other Bodies.that oc- 
curr. ‘That where there is any. confi- 
derable quantity of Sulphur in the Ex- 
halation thus floating too and again, it 
takes fire at the Candles, burns witha 
blue Flame, and emits a ftrong {ul- 
phureous Smell... That thefe Damps 
-differ in their Effects according to the 
different Minerals that are the Caufe of 
them 5 ours in Exgland being gene- 
rally reducible to two kinds ; whereof 
one 1s called the Suffocating, the other 
the Fulminating Damp. . Vhat the. for- 
mer of thefe extinguifheth the Can- 
dles, makes the Workmen faint, and 
vertiginous, and, when very great, 
fuffocates, and kills them, The.Ful- 
- minating Damp will take fire ata Can- 
dle, or other Flame, and, upon its 
Accenfion, gives a Crack or Report 
like the Difcharge of a Gua, and makes 
likewife an Explofion fo forcible as 
bouts fome- 
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_ fometimes to kill the Miners, break 
their Limbs, fhake the Earth, and force 
Coles, Stones, and other Bodies, even 
though they be of very great Weight 
and Bulk, from the bottom of the 
Pit or Mine, up through the Shaft, 
difcharging them out at the Top or 
Mouth of it, fometimes ftriking off the 
Luarawhich ftands thereon, and mount- 
 -ingall up to a great height in the Air; 
this being fucceeded by aSmoak, which 
both in Smell, and all other refpects, 
refembles that of fired Gunpowder; 
and.is, as may appear from thefe and 
other Phenomena of it, nothing but an 
-Exhalation of Nitre and Sulphur, which 
are the principal Ingredients, of that 
. Compofition we call Gunpowder. That 
as thefe Damps are caufed by Heat, fo 


they areremedied by withdrawing that: 
Heat,, and by conveying forth.the mi-' 
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neral Steams ; which the Miners effect 
by Perflations with large Bellows: by = 
letting down Tubes, and finking new | 


Shafts; whereby they give free-paflage 
and motion to the Air, which venti- 
lates and cools the Mines, purges and 
frees. them from thefe mineral Exhala- 
-£10Ns. | ti: 


“That 
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That at fuch time as the Sun's pow- - 

er is {0 great 4s thus to penietrate the 
exteriour Parts of thé Earth: to diftarb 

theéfe mitierdl Particles: atid raifé them 
ftom out the Serata whereiri they lay, — 

it does not only fuftain them ih the Air 

ef Grotto’s, Mites, atid other Caveriis 
undét ground, but likewifé bears theth 

ott through the Mouths of thofe €a- 
verns,and through the ordinary Cracks 

and Potes of the Earth, mounting them 
up; along with the watery Exhalati- 

{ Vid.Part Ons, into the Atthofphere +) efpecial- 
ore. ly Sulphur, Nitte; and the other mote 
light afid ative Minerals; where they 

fornt Dfereors; atid are particularly the 
Cate of Thunier, atid of Ligbtoag 

That, this mineral Matter requirinie a 
confiderable degree of Héat to raife it, 

the moft Northern Climes; and the 
Winter Séafons ate; for that réafon, 

litélé oY not at all troubled with Thaa- 

der; if ldom’ happening, in any great 
meafure’, but tn the hotter Months, 

and in the Southern Countfies, as in 

Congo, Guineas, and other Parts of Africx, 

and in the Southern Parts of Aa and 
America; where ’tis, during the Sea- 

Vid. Pog fon of their great Rains||, horribly lowd 
26-/"r4 and aftonifhing, and as much ves 
the 
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the Thunder of thefe Northern Climes, 
as the Heat theré exceeds that of thefé 
~ Climes. That the mineral Matter 
which is difcharged forth of Vuleano’s, 
and other like Spiracles: and out of the 
Therme, af{cends up into the Air, and 
contributes to the Formation of thefe 
‘Meteors. That likewifé the Nitre 
and Sulphur, which are belch’d forth 
of the Earth at the time of Earthquakes 
(the Countries which are moft obno- 
xious to this Malady abounding, as I 
have already intimated +, with thefe + 74. pag. 
two Minerals particularly ;) in fuch 't'/”?"* 
plenty as to thicken and darken the 
Air, conftitute there a kind of Aerial 
_ Gunpowder, and are the Caufe of that 
difmal and terrible Thunder and Light- 
ning which commonly, if not always, 
attend Earthquakes; even when all 
was till then calm and clear, and not 
the leaft Sign or Prefage of any fuch 
thing before the Earthquake began. 
That asthe mineral Eruptions which 
happen during Earthquakes *: and the */4. pag. 
Steams and Damps of Mines|| are detri- ies ci 
mental to Health, hurtful and injurious 206. faprs. 
to the Bodies of Mex and other Ani- 
_ mals, fo likewife are the Mineral Ex- — 
balations which are thus raifed by the 
Of P Sun 
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Sun out of the Body of the. Earth up 
into the Atmofphere: but more efpe- 
cially in thofe Parts of it where there 
are Arfenical, or other like noxious 
Minerals lodged underneath. That 
thefe mingling with, and being diffe- 
minated in, the Air, and pafling toge- 
ther with it into the Lungs in Refpira- 
tion, are by them tranfmitted into the 
Body, where they infect the Mafs of 
Blood, create Perturbations and difor- 
derly Motions therein, and lay the 
Foundation of Peffilential Fevers, and 
other malignant Défempers. ‘That ’tis 
for this reafon that the SouthernCoun- | 
tries are more frequently molefted and 
incommoded by thefe Diftempers than 
the Northern are: and that they are 
more rife and ftirring in the hotter 
Months, in Fuly and Aygu/t, than in 
the colder, December, ‘Fanuary, and the 
reft. That ‘tis indeed true, that ia 
September and Offober, which are none 


of the hotteft Months, thefe Difeafes 


are oftentimes as epidemical as in the 
precedent and warmer. Seafon: and do 
not abate and remit in proportion to 
the remiffion of the Sun’s Heat in thofe 


Months ; but this is purely accidental, 


and happens meerly becaufe the Heat 
: m | with- 
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within the Surface of the Earth is not 
liable to fo fudden Viciffitudes, or fo 
guickly {pent and difperfed, as is that 


which is uponit, andin the Air. The 


therefore, the Pores of the Earth re- 


maining {till as free, and open, as ever, 


continues to fend out the mineral 
Steams as before, but in lefler and lef- 
fer quantity, anfwerably to the gra- 
dual Diminution of this Heat. Which 
Steams, though now fent up to the 
Surface of the Earth only in leffer plen- 
ty, may be much more offenfive and 
‘mifchievous than in the hotter Months 
when it came forth in far greater. For 
the Sun’s power being in thofe Months 
alfo greater, it then ftraitways hurries 
thefe Steams up into the Atmofphere : 
whereas in the colder, its power being 


Jeffened, it cannot bear it up fo faft; 


fo that it ftays and ftagnates near the 
Surface of the Earth, {fwimming and 
floating about in that Region of the 
Air wherein we breath; where it mutt 
needs be much more pernicious than 
when born up toa greater height, and 
fo farther out of the way. And this is 
indeed much the Cafe of Foggs: parti- 
cularly of thofe which we frequently 
Obferve after Sun-fetting, even im our 


dae hota 
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hotteft Months. Thefe being nothing. 
but a Vapour, confifting of Water; 
and of fuch mineral Matter as this met 

with in its pafflage, and could well ' 
bring up along with it. Which Vas 
pour was fent up in greater quantity. 
all the foregoing Day, than now in the 
Evening; but the Sun, ¢hez being above 
the Horizon, taking it at the Surface 
of the Earth, and rapidly mounting it 
up into the Atmofphere, it was not. 
difcernible, as zow it is; becaufe, the. 
Sun being now gone off, the Vapour 
{tagnates at and near the Earth, and 
faturates the Air till ’tis fo thick as to. 
be eafily vifible therein. And whenat 
length the Heat there 1s fomewhat. 
further {fpent, which is ufually abour 
the middle of the Night, it falls down 
again in a Dew, alighting upon Herbs 
and other Vegetables, which it che-. 
rifhes, cools, and refrefhes, after the, 
{corching Heat of the foregoing Day. 
But if it happens, as fometimes it does, | 
that this Vapour bears up along with, 
it any noxious mineral Steams, it then; 
blafis Vegetables, efpecially thofe which, 
are more young and tender: blights: 
Corn and Fruits : and is fometimes in- 
jurious even to Mex who chance ae 
“lod Vy : then 


‘of ‘the Earth.” 


prs abroad i in: the Fields. ’Tis all the 
Cafe of Water at the Surface of the 


Farth* ; where the Springs and Rivers * conf. 
are very ‘low, yea fome of them ceafet7”’ 3 
to yield any Water at all, in the Sum- con 8 


mer Months, becaufe the Sun’s Power 
_isthen fo great as eafily and {peedily 
to bear up into the Atmofphere, in: 
fmall'and invifible parcels, and in form 
of an extremely fine and thia Vapour, 
avery great part of the Water which: 
is fent up our of the Aby{s: whereas: 
in the Winter-time the Sun is with-. 
_déawn farther off, and its power lef- 
fened, fo that it cannot then buoy 4 it up 
as ‘before ; for: which reafon ’tis that fo’ 
much more of it then ftands at the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and ftagnates there. 
So likewife for Rain; we learn from 
Experiment that there commonly falls 
in England, in France, and fome other’ 
Countries, more Rain in June and 
July, than in December and January 3 
but it makes a much greater Shew upon 
the Earth in thefe Months than in thofe, 
Becaufe it lyes longer upon it ; the Sun 
now wanting power to exhale and 
bear it up fo quickly and plentifully as 
then it did. *Tis alfo the Cafe of the 
Halitus emitted forth of the Lavgs of 

Ps Men 
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Men and other Animals. In a Phyfia- 
logical Treatife, which I have by me, 
concerning the Strudare and U/e of the 
Parts of Animals, difcourfing of the 
Lungs, I fhew that they are the grand 
Emun@ory of the Body : that the main, 
End of Re/pération is continually to dif- 
charge and expell an excrementitious, 
Fluid out of the MafS of Blood: and 
prove from feveral Experiments that. 
there pafles out of vetodl a greater 
quantity of Fluid Matter. this way, [ 
mean upwards, and through the Lungs, 
than there does of Urine, by the Kid- 
neys, downwards. Now. the Fluid,, 
which is thus fecreted, and expired 
forth along with the Air, goesoff with, 
it in infenfible parcels, in the Summer: 
Seafon, when the ambient Air contains 
Heat enouga, to bear it quickly away,, 
and'{o difperfe it. But in the Winter, 
when the Heat without is.lefs, it often- 
times becomes fo far condenfed as to 
be vifible, fowing out of the Mouth, 
in form of a Fume, or crafler Vapour :, 
and may, by proper Veflels, fet in a — 


_ ftrong freezing Mixture, the better to, — 


eondenfe this Vapour, be colle&ted in: 
confiderable quantity. But to. return. 


That ‘tis not without a very: extraord!- 


nary 
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naty Providetice that there {0 con- 


tember (the tiie when chiefly thefe 
mineral Steams ftagnate thus at and 


near the Surface of the Earth ) a very 


nipping and fever Seafon of Cél/d, far 


beyotid what might, from the Sun’s 


height and power, be then expected : 


beyond that of Oober and November : 


_ and fometimes equal to that of Fazuary 

and the coldeft Months: as alfo that 
there then fo conftantly happens very 
bluftéring and turbulent Wands; the 
Cold ferving to check and put a ftop 
to the Afcent of this mineral Matter : 
and thé Wind to difipate and convey 
away that which was before raifed out 
of the Earth ; which, was it not thus 
carried off; would be infinitely more 
fatal and pernicious to Man and other 
Animals than now it is. ButI mutt 
be contented heré to give only fhoret 


Hints of thefe, as of other, Things : 


and to write but obfcurely and refer- 
-vedly, untill I have opportunity to ex- 
prefs my Sentiments of them with 
_ greater Copioufnefs, Freedom, and 
Perf{picuity. | Rees Gl 
..'Thus much of the Schemé of my 
Defign in this Part have I run over: 
ae fi 4 ard 


ly happens, in the Month of Sép- 
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and lead my Reader a long and tedious: 
Jaunt in tracing out thefe metallick,' 
and mineral Bodies: in purfuing them 
through their feveral Mazes and Res, 
treats: through the Earth, the Water, 
and the Air. And yet, long as it.is,. 
we are not got much further than the: 
Borders of the Mineral Kingdom, and: 
have done little more yet than fettled. 
and adjufted Preliminaries; fo very 
ample 1s this Kingdom, {fo various and 
manifold its Productions. For the fore=, 
going Conclufions relate only to the 
Origin and Growth of thefe Bodies ; the. 
Natural Hiftory of each particular. Mes. 
tall and Mineral, with the Ob/erwations. 
whereon that Hiftory i is. grounded, be- 
ing ftill tocome. But I muft be forced 
wholly to wave and fuperfede the De- 
tail of thefe ; for I perceive, do what 
T can, this Abftraét will {well much . 
beyond the bounds which I at firft des - 
figned. rf 
This Fourth Part will be followed» 
by feveral Tveatz/es, ferving to confirm, | 
and to illuftrate fome Paflages in»it:.> 
whereof I {hall at prefent only mention. 
the four following. ae 
4. Rules and Dire&tions for the Dif= 
couery of Metalls and Minerals latent 3 co 

tne 


—— 


the Earth: with an Enquiry why thefe 
lye fometimes fo near the Surface, and 
did not, (becaufe of their greater Gra- 
’ vity) at the General Subfidence in the 
Deluge +, fall to a much greater depth t Part 2. 
than we now find them: even to fuch eo 3- ; 
a depth as to have lain quite out of co. 3. . 
humane reach, and fo have been all 
buried, and irrecoverably loft. 
2. An Examination of the Common 
Doétrine about the Generation of Me- 
tals and Minerals : and_ particularly 
that of the Chymiffs 5 with an Appen- 
dix, relating to the Tran/mutation of 
Metalls: detecting the Impoftures and 
Elufions of thofe who have pretended 
to it: and evincing the Impoflibility 
of it from the moft plain, fimple, and 
 Phyfical Reafons : proving likewife 
that there are no fuch natural Grada- 
tions, and Converfions of one Metall 
and Mineral into another, in the Earth, 
as many have fancied. As alfo an 
Account of the Mineral Fuyces in the 
Earth, which fome Writers have ima- 
gined to be I know not what Seeds of 
Minerals, fhewing that they are, for 
_ the far greateft part, nothing but Wa- 
ter ftrongly impregnated with Mine- 
gal Matter, which it derives from 
vt allie Earl dips Dit 
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[[conf's.Sec. the Strata as it paffes throtigh them lai 


fupra. 


| + Conf, 
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fupra. 


3. Relations, obtained from feveral; 
Hands, concerning the State of Metalls: 
and Minerals in Foreign Cowxtries : ini, 
divers Parts of Afiz, Africa, and Ames 
rica, as well as in Hangary, Germany; 
Sweden, and other Parts of Europe : ahd’ 
particularly of thofe which aré not 
found in England; fhéewing that the 
Condition of thefe Bodtés im thofe re- 
moter Regions is exaétly conformable 
to that of ours here: and that they 
were all put into this Condition by the 
very fame means t. gaas 

4. Obfervations concerning Englifh 


Amber: and Relations from abroad; 


about the Amber of Prufffa and other 


ia y 1O5 


fame time, and by the fame mearis 
that they were: ard dll of it original 
ly repofed in the Strata of Earth, 


Sand, ec. together with them. That 


it 


e~. 
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it is: indeed found in fome places lying 
upon the Shores of the Sea, and of Ri- 
vers: but ’tis alfo found at Land, and 
dug up (fometimes at very great 
depths ) in the Earth; and this as well 


in Places very remote from any Sea, or 


River, as in thofe which are nearer 
untothem. That ’tis digged out of 
evem the higheft. Mountains, and. in- 
deed all other Parts of the Earth con- 
tingently and indifferently, as the Py- 
rite, Agates, Jafpers, Pebles, and the 
reft, are. ‘That wherever ‘tis. found 
upom the Sea-Shores, there alfois it as 
certainly found at Land, up in the 
neighbouring Country : and particu- 
larly in Puff, upon whofe Shores. fo 
great a quantity of Amber is yearly 
collected,’tis dug up almoft all over the 
Country.. That even that which now 
lyes loofe upon the Sea-Shores, was all 
of it originally lodged in the Earth: ia 
the Stxata of Sand, Marle, Clay,, and 


the like, whereof the neighbouring. 
Land, and. the Cliffs adjacent to thofe. 


Shores, do.confift; and wherever ‘tis 
fo found fcattered. upon the Shores, 


there is it as conftantly found lodged in. 


‘the Cliffs thereabouts.. That when the 
Sea, at High-water, comes up unto, 
ie Poe, | and 
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and bears hard upon, the faid Cliff. 
and is agitated by Winds and Storms, 
it frequently beats down huge pieces of 
Barth from them ; which Earth, fall- 
ing into the Water, is, by its continu-" 
ed’ Agitation and Motion diflolved, 
and borne by degrees down into the! 
Sea, being loofe, and light, and fo-ea- 
fily reduced into leffer Parcels, diffol- 
ved, and wath’d away : but the Pebles,’ 
Pyrite, Amber, or other like Nodules, 
which happened to be repofed in thofé’ 
Cliffs, amongft the Earth fo beaten’ 
down, being hard, and not fo diffolu-' 
ble, and likewife more bulky and pon-- 
derous, are left behind upon the Shores, ’ 
being impeded, and fecured, by that 
their bulk and weight, from being’ 
born along with the Terreftrial Matter ° 
into the Sea. That therefore the Sea” 
is no ways concerned in the Formation’ 
of thefe Bodies: no more in the For-" 
mation of Amber, than of the Pyrite,’ 
Flints, and other mineral Maffes that” 
are found together with it: but only~ 
diflodges and difcovers them, bears 
away the Earth wherein they were bu-” 
ried, wafhes off the Soil and Sordes’ 
wherein they were involved and con- 
cealed, and thereby 1 renders them more 
confpi- 


i 
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confpicuous, apparent, and eafie to be 
- found. That this is fo known and ex- 
perienced amongft the People who are 
employed to gather the Amber, that 
_ they always run down to the Sea-fide 
after a Storm, for that purpofe; and, 
if it hath been fo great as to beat down 
part of the Cliffs there, they affuredly 
find Amber, more or lefs, upon the 
Seas Hbb and Retirement, and after 
every Retreat of the Sea for fome Tides 
after ; the Sea not bearing dowa the 
Earth immediately and all at once, but 
wafhing it off by little and little, and 
fo difcovering the Amber by degrees, 
fome after one Tide, and fome after 
another. That particularly the Am- 
ber, Vitriolick Pyrite, and other like 
Bodies, that are found upon the Shores 
of Keat, Effex, Hampfbire, and elfe- 
where, all came firft from the border- 
ing Clitts, and were diflodged by this 
means ; and are found inthe Earth, as 


well as upon the Shores, whenever ’tis 


Jaid open, as in finking Weils, Pits, 


and the like. That not only the Sea, - 


but Rivers and Rains alfo, are inftru- 


mental to the Detection of Amber 5. 
and other Fofhls, by wafhing away 


the Earth and Dirt that before covered 
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and concealed them. ‘Thus the Gol 
den Pyrite, or, as they are common: 
ly called, Gold-grains, Amethyftine 
Pebles, Amber, and other Stones’ of 
Worth, are uncovered by fuch Rivers 
as chance to run through the Grounds 
which contain thofe Bodies in them: 
Thus likewife Rains, by their wafh- 
ing the Earth down ‘from off the 

* parts. Hills*, clear, and difclofe fuch Pyrite; 
Conf-2. Selenite, or other Bodies that happen 
to be lodged, near the Surface of the 
Earth, in thofe Hills: and ’tis by this 
means chiefly that the Grain-Gold, up- 
onall the Golden Coaf? (as’tis called) 
in Guinea, is dilplayed; the Rains 
falling there in great Abundance, and 
with incredible Force, thereby the 
more powerfully beating off the Earth. 
This the Negrves, Natives of thofé - 
Parts, know full wells; and therefore 
do not expe to find much of it unlefs 
‘vid. after the Seafon of their Rains ||; when 
<a» they never fail to find of it, no more 
Conf.s. than the Amber-Gatherers fail of find- 
Pog.425. ing that upon the Sea-Coafts after a 
Storm. And if thofe Perfons whoare 
curious in colleéing either Minerals, or 
the Shells, Teeth, or other Parts of Ant- 
mal Bodies that have been buried 
: the 
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the Harth,: do but fearch the Hids af- 
ter Raias, and the Sea-Shores after 
Storms, 1 dare undertake they will not 
fofe their Labour. But to return, - 
That Amber is not only lodged in 
the Sérata of Earth, and of Sand to- 
ether with the other mineral No- 
dules, but is fometimes found actual- 
ly growing unto, and combined into 
the fame Mafs || with the Pyrétes, and || 722. cons: 
others of them. That it likewife fome- >?" 
times contains in it pieces of Straws, 
Flies, Shells, and other heterogeneous 
Bodies, in like manner as the Pyrite, 
Flints, and all other analogous Foffils 
do +. That although Amber be moft t 7. 
commonly of a yellowifh Colour, and 
therefore not unlike fome kinds of 
Gums, yet there is found of it alfo of 
feveral other Colours, as black, white, 
brown, green, blue, and purple, to 
mame no more. Yea the very fame 
ump. is frequently of different Co- 
lours. That thefe Coloursare all ac- 
cidental, even the yellow it felf, and 
gang to the Intermixture of foreign 
Matter, which concreted into the 
fame. Mafs with the proper Matter 
of this Stone, and with the heteroge- 
ee a neous 
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them : and the Bodies of thefe Stones 
rendered almoft, if not quite, as pel- 
lucid as Cryftal, without fenfibly 
damaging the Texture ofthem. That 
even the moft obvious and ordinary 
Minerals are not free from this Con- 
tagion of adventitious Matter: Com- 
mon Salt it felf, when found natu- 
rally cryftallized amongft other Mi- | 
nerals and Metalls, in the perpendi- 
cular Intervalls of the Strata of Stone, 


- being, not only pellucid, as it na- 


turally is when pure and fimple, but 
white alfo, and like the white cry- 


 ftallized Spar: yellow, and nearly 


refembling the Topaz: blue, and not 
unlike the Saphire 5 and yet thefe 
{pecious Bodies, and Gemms as to 


outward fhew, upon tryal, yield no- 


thing but meer Salt, with an ex- 
‘iui tremely 
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pics Gnall Admixture of other 
- Matter, which gave them their Tin- 
ure. Which may ferve for a fur- 
ther Inftance of the confufed ftate of 
“Minerals in the Earth: and of the 
Uncertainty of their Colours and 


Figures ‘+. t Conf. 
ia i OO Pag. (72. 
: ey Peg. 
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Of the Alterations which the Ter. 


raqueous Globe hath undergone 


_ fince the time of the Balas 


T now remains that we 2 ais sew 
of the Poffdiluvian State of this our 


- Globe: that we examine how it hath 


ftood for this laft four thoufand years: 


that we enquire what Accidents have 
befallen it, and what Al/terations it hath 
fuffered fince that wonderful Change 
it underwent at the Deluge. _ 

There have been fome who have 


made a mighty Outcry about Changes 
and Alterations in the Verraqueous 


Globe. The Pretences and Pleas of 
each I confider in the firft Part of this 
Effay : fhewing that they are without 


any juft ground: and that there are 


no Signs or Footfteps, in all the whole 


Globe, of any fuch Alterations. And 
indeed ’tis well for the World that 


‘there 
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there are not ; for the Alterations 
which they have fancied are fuch as 
turn all the wrong way: fuch as are 
without ufe, and have no end at all, 
or, which is worfe than none, a bad 
‘one: and tend to the damage and detri- 
ment of the Earth and its Productions. 
_«. Notwithftanding, fome Alterations 
‘there are which it hath, and doth ftill 
undergo. This is what we may pro- 
nounce with Certainty: and there 
want not Inftances enough fuficiently 
‘to vouch and atteft it. But thefe Al- 
oterations are of a quite different Strain: 
‘thele are as amicable and benificent to 
the Earth and Terreffria! Bodies, as the” 
sother , were there really any fuch, 
“would be pernicious and deftructive 
to both. . I have already * given fome * Pers 4. 
Tntimations of the Changes which hap- ©” + 
ypen in the zvteriour parts of the Earth, 
-f.mean the Tranfitions and Removes 
-Of Metalls and Minerals there: and 
ifhewn of what fe and advaztage thofe 
“Changes are to the World +. So that + sia, 
51 may now pals freely on to confider Co): ». 
“thofe which befall the exteriour, or Sur- 
-face of it. And ¢he/e are brought about 
-filently and infenfibly 5 and, which is 
‘the conftane‘Methed of Nature, with 
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all imaginable Benignity and Gentle- 
nefs. Here is none of the Hurry and: 
Precipitation: none of the Bluftering 
and Violence: no mote than any ‘of 
the direful and ruinous Effects, which: 
muft needs have attended thole Suppo- 
fititious Changes. And as thefe Alte- 
rations are not great, fo neither are 
they zumerows. \ have made careful 
fearch on all hands, and canvafs’d the 


Matter with all poffible Diligence, and 


yet there are none that I can advance 
from my own Obfervations, but 

- That the upper or outermoft Séra- 
tum of Earth: that Stratum whereon 
Men and other Animals tread, and 
Vegetables grow, is ina perpetual Flux 
and Change 5 this being the common 
Fund and Promptuary that. fupplies 
and fends forth Matter for the Forma- 
tion of Bodies upon the face of the 


Earth. That all Animals, and parti- 


cularly Mankind, as well as all Vege- 


tables, which have had Bezug fince the 


Creation of the World, derived-all the 
conftituent Matter of their Bodies, fuc- 
ceflively, inall Ages, out of this Fund. 
That the Matter which is thus 


drawn out of this Stratum for the For- 


mation of thefe Bodies, is at se 
al 


i, of the Earth. 
Jaid: down again in it, and reffored back 
unto it, upon the Diffolution of them; 
where it lies ready to be again affu- 
med, and educed thence for the fitting 
forth of other like Bodies in a conti- 
nual Sueceffion. | 
That the conftituent Matter of any 
one Body being proper, and turning 
thus naturally, when again refunded 
into this Stratum, to the Conftitution 
of another like Body, there is a kind 
of Revolution or Circulation of it; fo 
that the Stock or Fund can never pof- 
fibly be exhaufted, nor the Flux and 
Alteration fenfible. | 
©°'That as the Bodies which arife out 
Of this Fund are various, differing very 
much, not only from one another, but 
the Members, Organs, or Parts of each 
individual amongft themfelves: fo 
likewife is the Matter of this Fund 
whereof they all confift. For though 
when confufedly blended and mingled, 
as-it is whilft lying in this Stratum, it 
- May put on a Face never fo uniform 
and alike, yet it is in reality very diffe- 
rent, and confifts of feveral Ranks, 
Sets, or kinds of Corpufcles. 
Thar all the Corpufcles that are of 
the fame Set, or Kind, agree in every 
ue O's | thing, 
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thing, and are moft exadly. like unto. 
each other in all refpe&s: but thofé- 
that are of diver/e kinds, differ from one, 
another, as well in Matter or Subftance, 

in Specifick Gravity, in HardnefS, in. 
Flexibility, and feveral other ways, as. 
in BignefS and Figure. ‘That from the. 


various Compofures and Combinations 


of thefe Corpufcles together, happen 
all the Varieties of the Bodies formed 
out of them: all their Differences int 
Colour and outward Appearance, in 
Tafte, in Smell, in Hardnefs, in {peci- 
fick Gravity, and all other Regards ; 
in much the fame manner as that vaft 
variety we fee of Words arifes from the 
various Order and Compofition of thé 
twenty four Letters of the Alphabet. 

But of this Matter, and of the Procefé 
and Method of Nature in the Formati- 
on of Bodies out of it,I fhall treat more 
at large in the Difcour/e it felf: where- 
in I fhall alfo confider the Opinions of 
Others, particularly the Amcients, and, 
amongft the reft, of Thales and Pytha- 
goras, about the Elements or Priuciples 
of Natural Things: for I now haften 
to propofe the other Alterations that 


iba in the oe Globe, 


That 
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; That Rocks, Mowntains, and the 2 
other Elevations of the Earth (efpe- 
cially chofe whofe Surfaces are yearly 
ftirr’d and difturbed by digging, plow- 
ing, or the like) fuffer a continual 
Decrement, and grow /ower and lower; 
the fuperficial parts of them being by 
little and little wafh’d away by Rains, . 
and born dows upon the fubjacent 
- Plains and Valleys. That even the 
Stone it felf ( whether naked and un- 
covered as in Rocks, or invefted with a 
Stratum of Earth as is that in our ordi- 
nary Hills) is not, by its Solidity, 
priviledg’d and fecured againft them, 
but is diffolved by degrees, and wafhd 
alfo down, in its turn, as well as the 
loofer Earth. © | | 
‘That the Matter which thus de- 3. 
volves from the Hills down upon the 
lower Grounds, does not confiderably 
raife and augment them; a great part of 
it, viz. the vegetative and lighter Ter- 
reftrial Matter, being either mounted 
up into the Atmofphere by theafcend-, |, 
‘ing Vapour *, or carried along with ,. erie 
‘the Rain-water into Rivers, and, by Cos. 
‘them, into the Sea +; whence ’tis re- Le 
‘turned back again to the Earth difper- ce 
fedly by Rain +, and ferves for theo: 
m Q 4 Nutri- fg. 


|.Vid. Pag. 
65. & 66. 
Sipre, 
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Nutriment and Formation of the Plants: 
which grow thereon: and ¢here# of) 
it, being more crafs and ponderous, 
does not move far, but lodges in’ the — 
Clefts, Craggs, and fides of the Rocks’ 
or Mountains, and at or near the Roots: | 
ot Bottoms of them. — 

That the Stone of Rocks and Mobis: | 
tains being by degrees in this manner 
diffolved, ‘and the Sand born off, the’ 
Shells, fn other Marine Bodies which: 
were originally included therein *, are: 
"by: that means let loofe, turned out, 
and expofed upon the Surface of the’ 
Earth. That ‘tis for this reafon thati 
thefe Marine Bodies are now moft. 
commonly found upon Hills, and the: 
higher Grounds ; thofe few which are’ 
found below and at the bottoms of 
them, being for the moft part only fuch: 
as have fallen down from above, and 
from the tops of them; thofe which: 
were, at the time of the Deluge, ‘re-’ 
pofed upon the Surface of the Earth; 
being moft of them perifh’d and gone Ir : 
‘and indeed thefe, which are yet exi- 


~ ftent, only accidentally preferved by 


their being at firit enclofed in the 
Strata of Stone, and fo fecured by it as: 
long: as it was it t felt fecure, I mean, 
| untill 
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untill it was thus diffolved, and fo 
could:not any longer contribute any 
_ thing to their Prefervation. | 
That thefe Shells and other Bodies, 5. 
being thus turned out of the Stone, _ 
and expofed loofe upon the Surface of 
the Earth, to the Injuries of Weather, 
and of the Plough, to be trod upon by 
Horfes and other Cattel, and to many 
other external Accidents, are, in tra€t 
of time, worn, fretted, and broken to 
pieces. } | 
That the Shells being fo broken, 
 ftruck off, and gone, the Stone included 
im them is thereby di/clofed and fet at 
liberty ; which Stone confifts of the 
Sand wherewith the Cavities of thofe 
Shells were filled when they were fu- 
{tained together with it in the Water. 
at the Deluge ||, and which at length j pars 2. 
fubfided inthem, and was lodged with ©/2.&3- 
them in the Strata of Sand-ftone; the 
Sand contained within the Shell beco- 
ming folsd and confiftent at the fame 
time that the ambient, or that of the 
Stratum without it, did +. + Part 26 
) That therefore the Shells ferved as &”* 
Plafms or Moulds to this Sand 3. which, 
when confolidated, and afterwards in 
¢ract of time by this means freed from 
Laas ; : its 
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its inveftient Shell, is of the fame fhape . 
and fize as is the Cavity. of the Shell,” 
of what kind foever tiat Shell happen- 
edtobe. That this is the true Origin, 

"The of thofe Stones (confifting of Sand * ),, 
fit of Spar, Which are called, by Authors, Cochlita, 
Bint &c- 1Conchite, Muita, Oftracita, Ctenite ||, &c.. 
Have «and which are of conftant, regular, 
coe, Pattand {pecifick Figures; as are the Cochs 
(20 lee, Concha, and the other Shells in 
Feitinike. which they were moulded, and from. 
which, by reafon of their fo near res - 
femblance of the infides of them, they 
borrow their feveral Denominations. 
6. \ That thefle formed Stones being by 
this means defpoiled of their Shells, 
and expofed naked, upon the Surface 
of the ground, to the Injuries before 
recited, do alfo themfelves in time de- 
cay, wear, and moulder away, and 
are frequently found defaced and bro- 
ken to pieces: in like manner as the 
Strata of Stone wherein they were ori- 
ginally lodged firft did: and after- 
wards the Shells wherein thefe Stones 
were enclofed and formed. 

This Deterratioa, as ’tis ‘called, or 
Devolution of Earth and Sand from the 
Mountains and higher grounds, is not 
in equal quantity and alike in all 

places, 
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places, but varies according to the dif- 

ferent height of thofe Mountains, and 

to' the extent of the Plane at top of 
them: to the different cowffence and 

_ durablenefs of the Strata whereof they 
_confift: and according as they are 

more of lefs difturbed by Showers +, + which 
Plonghing, or other Accidents. Nay 2” ™#! 
this Deterration varies in different parts fen: in 
of even the fame Mountain; thofe som Cou- 
which lye nearer to the Brink or Mar-77".,/7"" 
_ gin of it fuffering a quicker and greater Vid. Part 
Decrement than thofe which are more > ©! ® 
remote therefrom, and towards the 
middle of it. But though this Devo- 

lution be thus different, “tis not any 
where, even where greateft, very con- 
-fiderable ; and therefore does not make 

any great Alteration in the Face of the 
Barth. This I have learn’d from Ob- 
fervations purpofely made in feveral 

Parts of Exgland; and when hhall,in 

the larger Work, propofe the Standard 
whereby I give Judgment of it, any 

one may prefently and eafily inform 
himfelf of the quantity and meafure of 

it, either here, or in any other pare 

of the World. 

_ There are indeed fome other Ca/u- 

alties that the Globe is obnoxious unto; 


{uch 
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fuch as Earthquakes, and the burning 
Mountains, or Vulcanoes. But of thefe, 
{ thank God, and the good Conftitu- 


tion of this happy Ifland, I have ‘noe 


had any opportunity of Obfervation: 
Yet fomething I have to offer concern- 
ing thefe, and the Caufes of them, 


from the Obfervaticit of others. Not 


that the Thing ts fo very material, or 
that they make fuch havock of, and 
Alterations in, the Globe as Soivies Men 
fancy. We have affurance from Hi- 
ftory, that Atva and Vefavius have 


 fent forth Flames, by fits, for this two 


or three thoufand years, and no doubt 
but they have done fo much longer; 
and yet we fee both Sicily and C aim pa~ 
wia, the Countries wherein thofe two 
Mountains ftand, are ftill where they 
were: nay the very Mountains them- 


~ felves are yet in Being, and have not 


fuffered any confiderable Diminution 
or Confumption, but are at this day 


the two higheft Mountains in thofe 


Countries. What they have really 
fuffered: by what means both tbe/e; 
and Earthquakes, are occafioned : and 
what are their Effects upon the Globe, 
{hall be fully and carefully confidered 
in due Place ; from which Confidera- 

| : tions 


tions it will appear, that even the/e 
have their ufes: and that, although 
they do make fome leffer Alterations in, 
fome few Parts of the Earth, and 
fometimes moleft and incommode the 
Inhabitants of thofe Parts, yet the 
Agent, whereby both the one and the 
other is effected, is of that indifpenfible 
Neceffity and Ufe both to the Earth it 
felf, to Mankind, and to all other the 
ProduCtions of it, that they could not 
fubfift without it. I have already gi- 
ven fome brief Intimations that W nds 
and Hurricanes at Land *, Tempefts and * Part 4; 
Storms at Seat, (things that have al- 67 "+ 
ways been look’d upon with as evil an + Par x. 
eye as Earthquakes, and pointed at as °s: 49. 
only difaftrous and mifchievous to the 
World ) are yet not without a very 
neceflary and excellent Ufe: the fame 
have I alfo done concerning Vulcano's || 5} pare 3, 
but. I muft not dwell upon thefe things Seé. 1. 
too long, wherefore I fhall only now 6-13 
difpatch what is further necefiary to 
be hinted here about this Decremext 
-of Mountains, and then conelude this 
Part. | ; 

And ths, as it does not make any 
“great Alteration, fo neither doth thar, 
which it really does make, any ways 
| endamage 
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endamage or diforder the Globe; nor is 
it any the leaft Detriment or Difad- 
vantage to the ProduGtions of it,: to 
Vegetables, to Animals, and particu- 
larly to Mankind: nor does it thwart 


and interfere with the grand Defign of 


- Providence, viz. the Confervation of 


far from this, that it is very highly — 
beneficial and ferviceable to both 5 


the Globe, and the Propagation of Bo- 
dies upon it, for the ufeof Man. So 


fider, : ty 


of Quadrupeds, and of the other Ani- 
mals was but {mall, the Vallies and 
Plains were more than fuficient for 
their Habitation and Ufe. And, by 
fuch time as that Stock of them was 
enlarged, that they were further {pread 
and multiplied, and thereby the Earth 


fo far peopled and replenifh’d that the 


Hills and higher Grounds began to 
needed; thofe Rocks and Mountains 


which in the firft Ages were high, 


fteep, and craggy, and confequently 
then imconvenient and unfit for Habi- 


tation, were by this continual Deter- 


ration brought to alower pitch, rea- 
S20R : dered 


That in the firft Ages after the De- 
luge, when the number of Mankind, © 


_ 


‘dered more plain and even, and redu- 
ed tiearer to the ordinary Level of the 
arth; by which means they were — 
amade habitable by fuch time as there 
twas occafion for them, fic for Tillage, 


‘for the Production of Vegetables, of 
‘€orn, and other Neceilaries, for the 


ufe of their Inhabitants. 

> That although the principal Intention 

in the Precipitation of the Vegetative 
Terreftrial Matter *, at the Deluge, * Par: 2 


amd the burying it in the Strata?’S*99° 


underneath amongft the Sand, and 
other mineral Matter, was to re- 


trench and abridge the Luxury and 


Superabundance of the Produdtions 


lof: the Earth, which had been fo 
ingratefully and fcandaloufly abufed 


by its former Inhabitants, and to caufe 


at to deal them forth for the future 


more frugally and {paringly ; yet there 


was a {till further Defizn in that Preci- 
pitation: and the Matter fo buried 


was to be brought up upon the Stage 


once more; being only referved in 
Mtore for the benefic of Pofterity, and 
to be, by this Deterration, fetch’d out 


to light again to fupply the Wants of 
the latter Ages of the World. For had 


thefe Strata of Stone, and other mi- — 


neral 


| Vid. 
Confecd. §e 
fupra. 


* Confer. 
Conf. ¥. 


in supra. 
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neral Matter, which lay then under- 
neath, been altogether deftitute of this 
Vegetative Intermixture, and had not 
contained fome, though a {maller and 
more parfimonious Supply of it in 
them: had there not been alfo vaft 
numbers of Shells, Teeth; Bones, and 
the like, lodged in them, which are, 
when rotted and diffolved, || a proper 
and natural Manure to the Earth, as 
all Parts whatfoever of Animals, as 
well as Vegetables, are ; they confift- 
ing of fuch Matter as the upper and — 
Vegetative Stratum it felf contains, and 
therefore {uch as is fit for the Confticu- 
tion of Plants and of Animals * ; I fay, 
had it not been for this, when the up- 
per and Vegetative Stratum was once 
wafhd off, and born down by Rains, 


the Hills would have become all per- 


fetly barren, the Strata below yielding 
only meer fteril and mineral Matter, 
fuch as was wholly inept and impro- 
per for the Formation of Vegetables. 
Nay, the Inconventence would not 
have ftop'd there, but have fpread it 
felf much further. For, the Vegeta- 
tive Stratum being carried off, and 
the Devolution ftill continuing, the 
Matter of the lower or mineral Strata 

being 


fruftrate, fteril, and unfruitful.* So 
that by this means, in the latter Ages 
of the World, when the Earth fhould 
be fully peopled, and all Quarters and 
‘Corners of it ftock’d with Inhabitants, 
and when confequently there would 
be the greateft need and occafion for 
its Produ€tions every where, for fup- 
ply of the Neceflities of thefe its nu- 
~merous Inhabitants, there would have 
_ been then much lefs than ever, a great 
“part of the Earth being rendered: en- 
tirely barren; fothat they might have 
~@en ftarved, had ic not been for this 
- Providential Referve: this Hoord, if 
~T may fo fay, that was {towed in the 
“Strata underneath, and now {eafon- 
_ ably difclofed and brought forth. 
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tesrdine the State of the Barth, 
and the Produétions of tt ‘ef | 
the Deluge. 


HE Thread of this Diftourfe 

draws now near to an End; 
and I have reafon to fear that, by this 
time, the Reader, as wellas my felf, 
thinks it high time that it were quite 
{pun out. For which reafon I fhall 
not any longer prefume upon his Pati- 3 
ence farther than needs I muft. 

In the five foregoing Parts of this 
Effay I lay down what I have to pro- | 
pofe relating to the Condition of the 
Earth during the time of the Deluge; 
and ever fince that time. And here f 
am to make a Stand: to look a great 
way back: and make fome Reflections 
upon the Pofture of Things before the 
ree 


The 
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. The Method I take may perhaps be 
cenfured by fome as prepofterous, be- 
eaufe I thus treat laft of the Astedils- 
vian Earth, which was firft in order 
of Nature. But they will, I hope, 
let fall-that Cenfure, when they are 
acquainted that ‘tis a thing of Con- 
ftraint, and not of Choice: and that 
*ewas for want of Footing, and good 
- ground to go upon, that I did not take 
that Earth under Confideration fooner. 
The truth is, there was no way for me 
to. come to any competent Knowledge 
of it, or to give any fure Judgment 
concerning it; but meerly by Indudti- 
On: and. by Contemplation of the 
Shells, Bones, and other Remains of 
it; which are ftill in being. Now be- 
fore I could inferr any thing from 
thefe; it lay upon me.to make out that 
they all. belonged to the Earth, and 
were the genuine Produ€ts of it: to 
fhew likewife how they became bu- 
ried and difpofed in the manner we 
how find them: and by what means 
they were preferved till now. And 
that is what I have been hitherto 
about; fo that this is indeed but the 
proper place for this Difquifition con- 
cerning the Avtediluvias Earth: and 
i R 2 tt 
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it could not well have been brought 
in before. . oe Ge. 

Had there not been ftill remaining: 
a great many Animal and Vegetable 
Bodies that were the legitimate Off 
{prings of that Earth, ‘twould ‘have 
been an extravagant and impracticable 
Undertaking to have gone about to 
have determined any thing concerning 
it; and the more fo becaufe the Earth 
it felf was diffolved and deftroyed *: 
But I prove that there are fuch Re- 
mains of it, enclofed in great plenty 
in the Marble, Stone, and the other 
compacter Strata of the prefent Earth; 
whereby they have been preferved, 
through fo many Ages, quite down 
to our Times: and are like to endure, 
many of them, much longer; even as 
long as the Strata themfelves continue 
in the Condition they now are; and 
fo will be a fure and lafting Monu- 
ment and Witnefs of the Truth of 
that extraordinary Accident ( the De- 
ftruction of the Earth and of Mankind 
by the Deluge) to Pofterity, quite 
down to the End of the World. ; 
Now becaufe the Obfervations 
which I make ufe of in the former 
Parts of this Work give an Account vad 
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the faid Produ@tions thus preferved, I 
proceed upon thofe Obfervations, as ° 
hitherto, and, by Inferences which ea- 
fily, clearly, and naturally flow from 
them, fhew what was the Condition 
and State of that Earth, and wherein 
it differ'd from zhs we now inhabit. 
And in regard that, from a Theory 
which, how much foever it may relifh 
of Wit and Invention, hath no real 
Foundation either in Nature or Hifto- 
ry, the Author fo often mentioned al- 
_ ready hath fet forth an imaginary and 
fictitious Earth: whofe Pofture to the 
Sun he fuppofes to have been much 
_ different from that which the Earth at — 
prefent obtains, and /uch that there 
could be no Alteration of Heat and 
Cold, Summer and Winter, as now 
there is, but a con{ftant Uniformity of 
Weather and Equality of Seafons +24 zycary of 
An Earth without any Sea: without ¢e zarzs, 
Mountains, or other Inequalities || :/ i ag 
and.without either Metalls or Mine- |jz. 1.<. 5. 
tals*: in few words, owe perfectly un- * wid. 
like what the Avtediluvian Earth was! ?-° 
in truth and reality : and perfectly 
unlike that which Mo/fes hath repre- 
fented ; I fhall therefore interpofe 
fome ConfeGaries which would have 


R 3 been 
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been otherwife needlefg and fuperflu- 
ous: which are direétly levelled againft 
thefe Miftakes: and evince that where- 
ever he hath receded from the Mo/aick 
Account of that Earth, he hath at the 
fame time alfo receded from Nature, 
and Matter of Fact ; and this purely 
from the aforefaid Obfervations; from 
which I fhall prove, | 

That the Face of the Earth, before — 
the Deluge, was zot /mooth, eaven, and 
uniform : but wsequal, and diftinguifh’d 


with Mountains, Valleys, and Plains : 


as alfo with Sea, Lakes, and Rivers. | 
That the Quantity of Water upon the 
Surface of the Globe was nearly the 


fame as now : the Oceaz of the fame 


Extent, and pofleft an equal fhare of 
the Globe ; intermixing with rhe Land 
fo as to checquer it into Earth and 
Water, and to make much the fame 
Diverfities of Sea and Land that we 
behold at prefent. 

That the Water of the Sea was fa- 
turated with S2/f, in like manner. as 
now it is: that it was agitated with 
Tides, or a Flux and Reflux: with 
Storms, and other Commotions. _ 

_ That the Sea was very abundantly 
veplenifoed with Fifb of all kinds: . 
ig eae ae en 
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well of the cartilaginous and {quam- 
mofe, as of the teftaceous and crufta- 
seous kinds: and that the Lekes and 
‘Rivers were as plentifully furnifhd with 
Lake and River-Fih of all forts. : 
That the Earth was very exaberant- 
fy befet with Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs : 
and ftock’d with Azimals of all forts, 
Quadrupeds, Infeds, and Fowls: and 
this on all fides, and in all parts of it, 
quite roundthe Globee 

That the Animal and Vegetable 
Produétions of the Avtediluvian Earth 
did not in any wife differ from thofe of 
the prefent Earth. That there were 
then the very fame kinds of Animals 
and Vegetables, and the fame fubordi- 
nate Species under each kind that now 
there is. That they were of the /ame 
feature and fize, as well as of the fame 


fbape: theit Parts of the fame Fabrick, 
Texture, Conftitution, and Colour, 


as are thofe of the Animals and Vege- 
tables at this day in being. } 
That there were both Metal/s and 
“Minerals in the Axtediluvian Earth. 
That the Terraqueous Globe had 


~ the fame Site and Pofition in refpett of 


the Swz that it now hath. That its 
Axis was not parallel to that of the 


R 4 | Eclip- 
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Ecliptick, but inclined ‘in like manner: 
as it is at prefent: and that there were » 
the fame Succeffions of Heat and Cold, 
Wet and Dry: the fame Viciffitudes of. 
Seafons, Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, that now there is. 
It hath been already noted, that 
thefe Propofitions are founded on Ob- 
fervations made upon the, Animal and 
Vegetable Reaaius of the Axtediluvian 
Earth. From thofe Remains we may 
judge what fort of Earth that was: and 
fee that it was not much different from. 
this we now inhabit *. Now though 
"tis not to be expected that I here for- 


mally lay down thofe Obfervations, — 


that being not the Bufinefs of this Trad, 
yet untill I have Opportunity both of 
doing fo, and of fhewing in what 
manner the foregoing Propofitions flow 
from them, it may be very conveni- 
ent that I give fome fhort Dire@ions 
how the Reader, for his prefent Satis- 
faction, may, of himfelf, and without 
my Affiftance, make out the priacipal . 
Articles of thefe Propofitions from the 
Obfervations already delivered in the 
feveral Parts of this. Difcourfe, and — 
from one or two more that I {hall add 

upon this Occafion. And that he may 
wt : ip ac 
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atone View difcover how confonant 
- the Account which Mo/es hath left us 
of the Primitive Earth, is to thz which 
we have from Nature, and how much 
the late Theory of the Earth differs from 
both, I will fect down that Writer’s 
Senfe of the Matter under each Head as 
we pafs along. we 
To begin therefore with the See; 
That there was ove before the Deluge, 
there needs not, I think, any other 
Proof than the Produdtions of it yet in 
being: the Shells, the Teeth, and 
Bones of Sea-Fifhes |}. And for Mofes, || conf. 
he is not at all averfe hereto; but as °*” *- 
exprefly afferts that there was then a 

Sea, as the Theory does, that there was 
none. Take it in his own words. 
+ And God faid, Let the Waters under x gen. +. 
the Heaven be gathered together unto one 9, °. 
place, and let the Dry-land appear: and 
it was fo. And God called the Dry-land 
Earth, and the gathering together of the 
Waters called he SEAS: and God faw 
that it was good. And though the The- 
orift flatly denies that there was then 
any fuch thing, yet he does not go 
about to difpute the Tranflation of this 
Paflage, but readily owns*, that Mo-* 1.1.0.7. 
fes hath here a/ed 2 word that was com- 

W307 
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mon and known to fignifie the Sea, “Accor- 
ding to bim therefore, we fee the Sea 
was formed at the beginning of the 
World, and after its Formation appro- 
ved of as good: that is, very neceffary 


and ferviceable to the Ends of Provi- © 


+ Verf. U3¢. 


| Ver{.21y 
22. 


dence in the Kingdom of Nature; and 
this indeed it is fo many ways, that it 
mutt needs be granted that that would 
have been a very wild World had it 
been without any Sea. The fepara- 
ting of the Sea and Land, and deter- 
mining the fet Bounds of each, is here 
+ reckoned part of the Work of the 
third Day: as the ftocking of the Sea 
with Whales and other Fifhes, is || of 
the fifth. Azd God created great Whales, 


— &e. and bleffed them, faying, be fruitful 
and multiply, and fill the Waters in the 


SEAS. And when on the fixth Day 
the finifhing Hand was fet to the Work, 


and Man created, God gives him Do- 


* Perf. 28. 


minion over the Fifb of the SEA *, 
‘Twould have been but a fcanty and 
narrow Dominion, and ddam a very 
mean Prince, had there then been net- 
ther any Fifh exiftent nor Sea to con- 
tain them. Nay, this had been little 


better than a downright Ilufion and 


abufing of him: and what is more, 
| that 
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that World had been {0 far from excel- 
fing vers in the Abundance of its Pro- 
duttions, which is what the Theorift 
contends for on another Occafion, that 
“ewould have fallen far fhort of it: have 
wanted a very noble and large fhare 


of the Creation which we enjoy: been 


deprived of a moft excellent and whol- 
fome Fare, and very many delicious 
Difhes that we have the ufe and be- 
nefit of. But the Cafe was really much 
otherwife : and we have as good proof 


as could be with’d that there were not 


any of all thefe wanting. The things 


many of them yet extant fpeak aloud 


for themfelves: and are back’d with 


-an early and general Tradition. For 
Mofes is fo far from being fingular in 
‘thus relating that the Sea is of as old a 
‘Date and Stazding as the Earth it felf 


is, that he hath all, even the firft and 


remoteft Antiquity of his fide; the - 
Gentil Account of the Creation making 
~ the Oceaz to arife out of the Chaos al- 
‘moft as foon as any thing befides. But 


we have in ftore a yet further Tefti- 
mony that will be granted to be be- 
yond all Exception. ’Tis from the 
mouth of God himfelf, being part Ob 


the Law promulgated by him in a mo 


folemn 
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folemn and *xtraordinary manner. 

Exod. 20. 11. In fix days the Lord made 
Heaven and Earth, the SE A, and all 

that in them w. *Tis very hard to 

think the Theorift fhould not know 

this: and as hard that, knowing it, he 

fhould fo openly-diffent from it. : 

Then for the Dimenfions of the Sea; 

that it was as /arge, and of as great ex- 

tent as now it 1s, may be inferr’d from 

the vaft Multitudes of thofe Marine 

Bodies which are ftill found in all Parts © 

+c. Of the known World +. Had thefe 
Peg.6. been found in only one or two places : 
& Part? o- did we meet with but fome few 
Species of them, and fuch as are the 
Products of one Climate or Country, 

it might have been fufpected that the 

Sea was then, what the Ca/pzaz is, on- 

ly a great Pond or Lake, and confined 

to one part of the Globe. But feeing 

they are dug up at Land almoft every 

where, and in at leaft as great variety 

and plenty as they are oblerved at Sea :. 

fince likewife the foffil Shells are many 

of them of the fame kinds with thofe 

that now appear upon the neighbour-_ 

ing Shores, and the reff fuch as may. 

well be prefumed to be living at the 
bottom, or in the interiour and deeper 

Parts 
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Parts of the adjacent Seas +,’ but nevert conf 

any that are peculiar to remoter Seas ;%.°° 

or to the Shores of diftant Countries, ~ 

we may reafonably conclude, not only © 

that the Sea was of the fame bignefs 

and capacity before the Deluge, but that 

it was of much the fame form alfo, and 

interwoven with the Earth in like 

manner as at this time: that there was 

Sea in or near the very fame places or 

Parts of the Globe: that each Sea had 

its pecaliar Shells, and thofe of the fame 

Kinds that now it hath: that there was 

the fame diverfity of Climates, here 

warmer and more agreeable to the 

Southern Shells, there colder and bet- 

ter fuited to the: Northern ones: the 

fame variation of) Soils, this Tra af- 
fording fuch a Terreftrial Matteras is 

proper for the Formation and Nourifh- 

ment of one fort of Shell-ffh, that of 

another: in few words, much the fame 

Appearance of Nature, and Face of 

Things that we behold in che prefent 

Earth. But of this more by and by. 

That the Water of the Sea was /a/r, 

as now it is, may be made out like- 

wife from thofe Shells and other the 

Productions of it ; they being of the 

fame Conftitution, and confifting of 

Bt Sety) the 
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the fame fort of Matter’ that do: the 


Shells at: this day found upon’ our 


‘ Vide pag. Shores-*.. Now the Salt wherewith 
22.023 the Sea-water is faturated, is part: of 


the Food of the Shell-fifh refiding 
therein, arid a main Ingredient in the 
Make of their Bodies ; they living up- 
on this, and upon the Mud and other: 
Earthy Matter there. | valet 
And that the Sea Ebbed and Flowed 
before the Deluge, may be  inferr’d, 
not fo moch from the Neceflity of that 
Motion, and the many and: great Ufes 
of it in the Natural World +, as from: 
certain Effects that it had upon. the 
Shells, and other like Bodies yet pre- 
. ferved. ’Tis known that the Sea, by 
this Accefs and Recefs, fhuffing the 
empty Shells, or whatever elfe lies 
expofed upon the Shores, and bearing. 
them along with it backward and for-: 
ward upon the Sand there, frets and 
wears them away by little and little, 
in tract of time reducing thofe that) 
are concave and gibbole to a flat, and 
at length grinding them away almoft’ 
to nothing. And there are, notvun+ 
commonly, found Shells fo worn ens: 
clofed, amongft others, in Stone. 
As the Sea-fhells attord usa fure Are 
eument 
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gument ofa Sea, fo do the River-ones 
of Rivers in the Axstediluvian Earth. 
And if there were Rivers, there muft — 


needs alfo have been 


Mountains ; for 


they will not flow unlefs upon a De- 
clivity, and their Sources be raifed 
above the Earth’s ordinary Surface, fo 


that they may run 
upon a Defcent ||; the 
Swiftne/sof their (ur- 
rent, and the Quanti- 
ty of Water refunded 
by them, being pro- 
portioned. generally 
to the height of their 
Sources, and the Big- 
nefs of the Mountains 
out of which they 
arife. Mountains be- 
ing proved, nothing 
need be {aid concern- 
ing Valleys ; they ne- 
eeflarily following 
from that Proof, as 
being nothing but the 
Intervalls betwixt the 
Mountains. But let 
us fee what Mofes 
hath on this Subjeé *. 


ters Che is treating of the Deluge) 


|. Part 3. Sect. 1. Pag. 153. & 
15§4- The Theorift, I know, {up- 
pofes both the Antediluvian and 
the prefent Earth to be of anOval 
Figure, and protended towards 
the Poles, as thinking that fuch 
@ Figure would afford him a 
Plane fo much inclined towards 
the Aiquator, that the Rivers 
mitht flow upon it though there 
mere no Mountains. But "tis 
plain they could not. Nor are 
there any the leaf? Grounds to bea 
lieve that the firft Earth was of 
that Figure. If he had had any 
thing that had look’d like a Proof 
of it, he had done well to have 
produced it. But "tis manifeft 
though we imagine the Earth 
formed that way he propofes, it 
would not have fallen into any 
fuch Figure. And for the pre- 
Jent Earth, "tis of a Figure ae 
different from that which he af- 
figns as it well could be; zt being 
a Spheroides Prolatus, 2s ape- 
pears from the late Difcoveries 
concerning it. 

And the Wa." Gen. vii. 


19, 2 [e4, 


pre- 
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prevailed exceedingly upom then Earth 5 


and all the HiGH HILLS that were up- 


der the whole Heaven were covered. ~Hif- 


teen Cubits upwards did the Waters pre- 


wail; and the MOUNTAINS were<co- 
wered. And all flelo dyed: --~ all in 


whofe Noftrils was the breath\of Life. 


The Theors/t averrs, chat there were no 
Mountains in the firft Earth. T ama not 
willing to fuppofe that he charges a 
Falfhood or Miftake upon the Paflage, ’ 
but rather that he would have #hi to 


-be underftood of thofé Mountains 
‘which were raifed afterwards.» Which 


yet cannot be; for the Hiftorian here 
plainly makes thefe Mountains the 
Standards and Meafures of the Ri/e of 
the Water ; which they could never 
have been had they not been ftanding 
when it did fo rife and overpour the 
Earth. His Intention in the whole is 


to acquaint us that all Land-Creatures 


whatever,both Men, Quadrupeds, Birds, 


_and Infetts, perifh'd and were deltroy- 


ed by the Water, Nozb only excepted, 


_ and they that were with him in the Ark. 


And at the fame time, to let us fee 
the Truth and. Probability of the 
Thing: to convince us that there was 


- nOoway for any to efcape, and par- 


ticularly 
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_ ticularly that none could fave them- 
delves by climbing up to the tops of 
-the Mountains that then were, he af- 
fures us that they, even the higheft of 
them, were all covered and buried un- 
der Water. Now to fay that there 
were then no Mountains: and that 
this is meant of Mountains that were 
not formed till afterwards, makes it 
not intelligible, and indeed hardly 
common Senfe. | : 
_ The extreme Fertility of both Sea 
and Land before the Deluge, appears 
fufficiently from the vaft and almoft 
incredible: Numbers of their Produdti- 
ons yet extant *; not to infift upon * 72. 
‘thofe which are long ago rotted and tall 
gone {~. Nor need we much wonder py, °32. 
at this their abundant Fruitfulnefs, when 66. 77. & 
swe know from what Source it pro- ts) 
ceeded ; which eur Hiftorian hath confi. 
Opened to us in very fignificant words |. Il Ge. 1.20. 
Awd God faid, let the Waters bring forth 7 
abundantly the moving Creature that hath 
tife, &c. --- And God bleffed them, fay- 
ing, be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
Waters in the Seas: and let Fowl multi- 
ply in the Earth, &c. Here was we 
fee a Bleffing, handed out with the 
firft Pairs of Animals at the moment of 

; S : their 


) 
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their Creation, very liberalband exten- — 
fives and it had effe& with:a Witneds. 
A Man that does but behold the migh- 
ty Sholes of Shells, to take themofor 
an Inftance, that are fill remaining, 
and that lye bedded and cumulated 
in many places heap upon heap,.a- 
mongft the ordinary Matter: of the 
Earth, will {carcely be able to believe 
his Eyes, or conceive which way the/e 
could ever live or fubfift:one. by ano- 
ther. But yet fubfift they did: and, 
as they themfelves teftifie, well too ; 
an Argument that that Earth did not 
deal out their Nourifhment with an 
over-{paring or illiberal:Hand. . 

That thefe Productions of the Orig?- 
wal Earth, differ not from thofe of the 
Prefent, either in Figure, in Magni- 

tude, in Texture, or any other: refpeG, 

is eafily learn'd by comparing of them. 

The exatt Agreement betwixt the Afe- 

* Pag. 22, rine Bodies 1 have fhewmualready *: 
23.Cs: and fhall in due place fhew the fameof 
12, 21524, the Terrestrial ones. 4 JBI) .OTA 
25. & vi And as there were fuch great Num- 
bers of Animals.and Vegetables in the 
Primitive Earth, fo that there were 

alfo Metals and Miyerals, and thefe in 

no lefs plenty than in. oars, us very 

at ce Clear 
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-clear from what hath been delivered 

an the Fourth Part of this Eflay, which 

-need riot be repeated here. Nor is 

\Mofes defeétive in this Point}. And + Ge. ix, 

Zillah, {be alfo bare Tubal-Cain, aw In-??- 

ftructer of every Artificer in Brafs and 

Tron. The Theorift , quite contrary , 

fays, As for Subterraneous Things, Me- 

talls and Minerals, I believe they had none 

in the firft Earth ; and the happier they, 

no Gold, nor Silver, nor coarfer Metals. 

Amongft thefe coarfer Metalls are 

Copper, or Brafs, and Iron. Now if 

‘there were none of thefe, ’tis a great 

Myftery to me, I confefs, how Juabal- 

Cain, who certainly died either before 

or at the Deluge||, could ever have || confer. 

taught the Workmanfhip and Ule of Ae 

them. And yet if this Theory be true, 1 Pez. iii. 

. there neither was nor. could be any ** 

within their reach, or that they could» 

-ever poffibly come at. For the truth 

‘of the.Theory I am in no wile con- 

‘cerned : the Compofer of it muft look 

to that; but that there were really 

-both Metalls and Minerals before the 

Deluge, is moft certain. For befides 

the Teftimony that we have of the 

Thing from Nature, and tie Paflage 

already alledged out of Mo/es, there is 
: | S 2 ano- 
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another for which we are alfo obliged 


and the Onyx-fione. He {peaks here, I — 
erant, only in the Prefent Tenfe, zhere 
zs Gold: but muft mean not only that 
there was Gold and Gemms there in 
his time, but that there was fo like- 
wile from the beginning of the World, | 
of which he is giving an Account in 
thefe two Chapters, or, with Submif- 
fion, I conceive ‘twould not be any 
thing to his purpofe. He is here {peak- 
ing of Paradife ; which he reprefents 
as a moft charming and delightful 
Place: befett with every Tree that is 


i Werf 9. pleafant to the fight, and good for food||: 


watered with refrefhing Streams and 
excellent Rivers: and abounding with 
Things not only ufeful and conveni- 


ent, but even the moft rare and valu- 


able, the moft coftly and defirable : 

particularly Gold, Precious Stones, and 

Perfumes which were all much efteem- 

ed and admired by the Jews, to ic 
| e 
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he wrote this. Nor is it any Paradox, 
notwithftanding that Dé{fol/ution of the 
Earth which happened at the Deluge*, * Parr 2. 
to {uppofe there was this or that Me- 
tall or Mineral in the fame Part of the 
Globe afterwards where it was before 
that happened. -The Water of the 
Aby{s indeed changed its Place, du- 
ring the time: So did the Sea, and 
bore the Bodies it contained, many of 
them, out along withit. But for the 
Terreftrial Parts of the Globe, Metalls, 
Minerals, Marble, Stone, and the reft, 
they, though diffolved, and afiumed 
up into the Water, did not flite or 
move far, but, at the general Subfi- 
dence, fettled down again in or near 
the fame Place from which they were 
before taken up. For the Water was 
all out upon the Face of the Earth be- 
fore ever the/e {tirr’d, or were fetch’d 
up out of their native Beds: and they 
-were all funk down into the fame 
Beds again, before the Water began 
to fhift away back to its old Quarters; 
fo that it could not contribute any 
thing to the Removal of them. Even 
the very Vegetables, and their Seeds, 
which were many of them naturally 
lighter than the Water, aflifted by the 
| 5 3 heavier 
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heavier Terreftrial Matter that had in 


this Jumble and Confufion faften’d 
and ftuck to them, fell all to the bot- 
tom: and the Water was in great 
meafure clear, and difengaged from 
the Earthy Mafs, before it went off. 
And ’twas well it was fo; for had the 
Mineral Matter of the Globe not been 
held to its former Station, but hurried 
about and tran{poied from place to 
place, *tis {carcely to be conceived how ~ 
many and great Inconveniences it 
would have occafioned. The fame 
likewife for Vegetables. Had the Seeds 
of the Pepper Plant, the Nutmeg, the 
Clove, or the Cinnamon Trees, been _ 
born from Fava, Banda, the Moluccoes, 
and Ceylon, to thefe Northern Coun- 
tries, they mutt all have ftarved for 
want of Sun: or had the Seeds of our 
colder Plants {hifted thither, they wou'd 
have been burnt up and fpoil’d by it. 
But Things generally kept to their pro- 
per Places: to their old natural Soil 
and Climate; which had they not 


~ done, all would have been confound- 


f Confer. 


Conf é. 3° 


ed and deftroved. “Tis true, the Ve- 
getables, being comparatively lighter 
than the ordinary Terreftrial Matter 
of the Globe, fubGded Jaft + 5 and con- 
Ae fequently 
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fequently lying many of them upon 
the Surface of the Earth, thofe which 
were of confiderable Bulk, as the big- 
ger forts of Trees, which had large 
and fpreading Heads, would lye with 
their Branches ftretch'd up to a great 
height inthe Water, (and, when that 
was withdrawn in the Air ||, ) and fo 1 in which 
being very much in the Waters way, popare tis 
when it began to depart and retire Probable 
back again, would be apt to be remo- ae om | 
ved and driven forward along with it, from»hich 
efpecially thofe which lay in fuch pla- 77 77%. 
- ces where the Current happened to run +4 Leaf 
ftrong. Accordingly we now find of ##* {« 
thefé Trees in Ilands, and the other eae 
bleaker and colder Parts of the Earth, Ge. viii. 
where none now do, or perhaps ever *” 
did, grow *. And there they are of « on ¢ 
mighty ufe to the Inhabitants, afford- pag. 113. 
ing them a Supply of Timber which OPER 
their own Country doth not yield, and 
_ which they employ not only for Fewel, 
which yet is much needed in thofe cold 
Countries, but for Building likewife, 
and many other Purpofes; whereas in 
- the Places whence they were thus dri- 
ven they would have been ufelefs, yea 
but an Incumberance, and might be 
-eafily fpared, for as long as the Seeds 

Bea. Sa remand 
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remained behind, lodged ina’ natural 
and agreeable Soil, all was fafeenough': — 
they would foon vegetate, and fend 
forth a zew Sett of Trees there, fo that 
*cwas not much matter what became 
of the Old ones. But to the Parts 


~whereunto they were thus removed, 


they are of great advantage. And, 
which is in truth very remarkable, and 
an Argument that there was fomething 
more than meer Chance-in this Affair, 


_ there are hardly any Countries that are 


deftitute of Timber of their own 
growth, which have not a very large 
Supply of thefe Stray-Trees, if I may 
fo call them. But,to proceed. After 
that the Terreftrial Matter was once 
funk down into its feveral Beds, and 


well fettled there, the Mountains were 


caft up, and the Springs and Rivers 
burft forth, in fuch Numbers, and at 
fuch Diftances from one another, in all 
Parts of the Globe, as bef{t anfwered the 


~Neceffities and Expences of each: and 


therefore undoubtedly in much the 
fame Places that they were before the 
Deluge. All Things were fo contri- 
ved and ordered in the re-fitting up 
the Globe at this time, that they might 
beft execute and perform each their 

| feve- 
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feveral Ends and Offices. There were 
the fame Meafures taken, and the 
fame Procefs ufed in this Re-formation 
ofit, that were when “twas firft built: 
and much fuch an Earth arofe out of 
the Deluge, as at the Creation, {prung 
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out of Nothing ||. But the Reader | 72. pag. 
will more clearly difcover all this, with 97/"* 


the Reafons of it, if he give but him- 
felf the trouble to compare Part 2. 
Conf. 2. c& feq. Part 3. Set. 1. pag. 154, 
cr feg.& Sett. 2. Conf 2,3, & 7. Part 4. 
Conf. 3. & Part 6. Conf. 9. This pre- 
mifed, *cwould be, I think, not ftrange 
fhould we find Paradife at this Day 
where Adam left it: the fame Rivers: 
the fame Face of the Ground: the 
fame Metalls and Mizerals, that then 


there were. And I the rather Note 


this, becaufe I fee there are fome fo 
-earneft in queft of it. Learned Men 
have been now a long time a fearch- 
ing after the happy Country from 
_ which our firft Parents were exiled. 
_ Ifthey can find it, with all my heart: 
and there have been fome that have 
fought it with that Induftry that I 
think they deferve it for their pains 


whenever they make the Difcovery. 


To 
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To deal freely, I am of opinion there’s:; 
no part of the prefent Earth that does: . 
come up fully to the. Mo/aick Deferix: 
ption of Paradife.. The Country about; 
Babylon, or Bagdet, bids faireft for its» 
and I am perfuaded that it was there- - 
abouts. But iffo, whoever fhall:com- 
pare this Country, as now it ftands, 
with that Defcription, will find that 
it fuftained fome Alterations from the. 
Deluge, perhaps more than any. Part, 
of the Earth befides. And there’s an. 
obvious Reafon why it fhould. There: 
was a Paradife before, but was to be 
none after the Deluge. ‘The Cafe was. 
altered, and the Reafon of the ching. 
ceafed. So that a// that denominated) 
it Paradife, and that diftinguifh’d it: 
frou the reft of the Globe, was lop’d 
off by the Deluge, and that only left. 
which it enjoyed: in common with. its: 
neighbour Countries. Upon the whole, 
‘cis, 1 think, apparent that what [ 
offer in this Difcourfe is fo far from. 
doing any Diskindnefs to the Caufe, 
thefe Gentlemen are, and have been 
fo long, engaged in, that it doesthem 
a real Service, and helps them out 
with the main thing whereat they 
| - ftuck: 
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f{tack: fairly folving all Difficulties in 
the Mofaick Relation of Paradife. 
Wherefore now to proceed to the laft 
Head to be difcufs'd, the Viciffitude of 
Seafons, Summer and Winter, Hot 
and Cold, in the Avtedilavian World. 
And that there really was fuch a 
Vuciffitude we need not go any further 
for proof than to the aforefaid Animal 
and Vegetable Bodies ftill preferved ; 
the general Tenour of them {peaking 
it out fo plainly as to leave no room 
for doubt. There are, we know, 
fome forts of Vegetables which confit 
of Particles very fine, light, and active: 
and which therefore require only a 
{maller degree of Heat to raife them * «,,, p,,, 
from out the Earth up into the Seeds, 3. seg. 1. 
Roots, or Bodies of thofe Vegetables, 6” ®. 
for their growth and nourifhment. i 
So that for the raifing of thefe, the 
Suns Power, when only lefier, is fuffi- 
cient. And therefore they begin to 
appear in the earlyer Months, in Fe- 
braary and March; when they firft 
peep forth of the Ground: after a 
while they difplay themfelves, fhew- 
ing their whole Tire of Leaves: then 
their Flowers: next their Seeds: and 
: a laftly 
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laftly when, in the following Months; 
April and May, the Sun is further ad- 
vanc’d, and (to {peak in the Phrafe of 
the Vulgar, which I choofe all along 
for the fake of plainnefs ) hath gained. 
a greater ftrength, the Heat becomes. 
too powerful and boifterous for them; 
it now mounting up the Terreftrial 
Matter with fuch force and rapidity, 
that the Plants cannot aflume that 
part of it which is proper for their 
Nourifhment, as it pafleth through 
them, nor incorporate it with them, 
as before they were wont when it 
pafs'd more gently and leifurely. Nay 
the Heat at length grows fo great, 
that it again diffipates and bears off 
thofe very Corpufcles which before it 
brought; the Parts of thefe Plants be- 
ing very tender, as confifting of Cor- 
pufcles which are extremely {mall and 
light, and therefore the more eafily 
dilfiipable. So that then thefe Plants 
dye away, fhrink down again into the 
Barth, and all, fave only their Roots 
and Seeds, vanifh and difappear. But 
when the Sun’s Heat 1s thus far ad- 
vanced, ‘tis but juft come up to the 
pitch of another Sett of Vegetables ‘ 

' an 
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and but great enough to excite and 
bear up the Terreftrial Particles, which 
are more crafs and ponderous. And 
therefore thofe Plants which confift of 
fuch, begin then to fhoot forth, and 
difplay themfelves. So that the Months 
of April and May prefent us with ano- 
ther Crop and Order of Plants. For 
the fame reafon alfo, Fuse, ‘fuly, and 
Auguft go farther, and exhibit a ftill 
different Shew of Vegetables, and Face 
of Things. But when, in the Months 
of September and Odober, the Sun’s 
Power is again diminifhd, and its Heat 
but about equivalent to that of March 
and Apri/, it again fuits the Plants 


which were thez in feafon, fo that they 


many of them {pring up afreth in thefe 
Months, and flourifh over a-new, in 
like manner as before they did in rhofe; 
till being check’d by the Cold of the 
fucceeding Winter, the Sun being 
gone off, and having now no longer 
Power. great enough to bring up and 
-fupply them with frefh Matter, they 
prefently begin to decline for want 
thereof, and at length quite dwindle 
away and difappear, untill the Arrival 
of the Spring-Seafon, when they take 


thee, 
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their Turas over again-as formerly. 
Yea the more tender and frigitive 
Parts, the Leaves, and the like, of ma-_ 
ny of the more fturdy and vigorous 
Vegetables, Shrubs, and Trees, fuffer 
the fame Fate, and fall off for want of 
the Supply from beneath; thofe only 
which are more tenacious, confiftent, 
and hardy, enduring the Brunt, and 
making a fhift to fubfift for the time 
without fuch Recruit and Reparation. 
Tis therefore, we fee, moft apparent 
that this Succeffion of P4z%gs upon the — 
Face of the Earth, is purely the Re- 


fule and Effeét of the Vicifflitude of 


Seafons: and is as conftant and certain 
as is the Caufe of that Vicifficude, the 
Sun’s Declination: fo certain, that 
were a Man kept for fome time blind- 
fold, in fuch manner that he could 
have no Notice how the Year pafsd — 
on, and were at length turn’d forth in- 
to the next Field or Garden, he would 
not need any other Almanack to in- 
form him what Seafon of the Year it 
then was. n : 
But if inftead of this Variation of 
Heat, we fuppofe that there was an 
Equality or conftant Temperature of 
| | it 
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Jitibefore the:Deluge, which is what 
sche Theorift: contends. for, the Cafe 
-wwould be very much altered, and ¢hze 
zaltogether for the worfe.. A Man 
sean hardly at firft imagine what a 
PD rainvof 111 Confequences would fol- 
dow from fuch a Condition and Po- 
ture of ‘Things ; of which ‘twould 
‘not be:the leaft thar fuch a Mediocri- 
tyiof Heat would deprive the World 
ofthe smoit beautiful and the moft 
ufeful Parts of all the whole Creation : 
and »would»be fo far from exalting the 
Earth tora more happy and Paradifia- 
cal»State, which is what he brought 
itein for, that ‘twould turn it to a 
general Defolation, and a meer barren 
Wildernefs, to fay no worle. Such an 
Heat -would be too little for fome 
forts of Vegetables, and too great for 
Othersns:'The more fine and tender 
- Plants, thofe which will not bear a 
degreesot Heat beyond that of Arif, 
would beall burnt up, and deftroyed 
by as whilft itscould never reach the 
more lofty and robuft, nor would 
ithere*be near Heat enough to ripen 
their fruits and bring them to Perfe- 
tion. Nothing would fuir and 7 
OC | all, 
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all, and an{wer every End of Nature, 
but {uch a gradual Increafe and De- 
creafe of Heat as now there is. I muft 
not defcend to the Aximal World, 
where the Inconveniences would be 
as many and as great as in the Vege- 
table: and fuch a Situation of the Sun 
and Earth as that which the Theorift 


-fuppofes, is fo far from being prefer- 


able to ¢his which at prefent obtains, 
that this hath infinitely the Advantage 
of it in all refpects. 

Be that how it will, for I have no 
need to infitt upon it, but may take 
the thing in his way, and fuppofe 
that fuch a Temperature would have 

all the happy Effects that he expeéts 
from it; yet there is one very confide- 
rable FP ie arena of the Vegetable 
Remains of that Earth, which affords: 
us a fure and plain Indication that 
there was not then any fuch Tem- 
perature. From ¢hefe it clearly appears. 
that there was the fame Order and Suc- | 
ceflion of Things upon the Face of 
the Earth that there is at this time. 

Now this Succeffion being, as we 
have feen, caufed meerly by the Va- 
riation of the Sun’s Heat, it muft needs. 

A follow 


follow, that there was thez the fame 
Variations of it, and confequently the 
fame Alternations of Seafons, that now 
there is. Had there been an Equality 


of Heat, if we grant that it could have 


produced all the Plants in Nature, 
which ’tis impoffible it ever fhould, it 


muft have done it indifferently and un- 


certainly. There could be no reafon 
why they fhould flourifh at any one 
fet time rather than another; that’s 


peculiarly the Effect of the Sun’s Va- 


riation. So that they muft needs 
have been all in Confufion, and this 
Succeffion of Things would have been 
“quite overturned. The Plants which 
now appear in the moft different and 
diftant Seafons, would have been all 
in Prime, and flourifhing together at 
the fame time: fo that they would 
have had February and May, July and 
September, allin oneScene. Nay, the 
feveral Individuals of the fame kind 


muft have been as greatly at odds: 


one arrived to Seed, and that fully 
ripe, and ready to fhed, whilit ano- 
ther was not fo much as come ta 
Flower, but in as differing a State 
and Hue as can be. In brief, there 
| ay would 
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| would have beer all the Diverfity , 
Uncertainty , and Diforder, im thé 
Vegetable Kingdom that can well be 
conceived. Which indeed is no more 

than what he freely owns: telling us 

that then Every Seafon was a Seed-time 

to Nature, and every Seafom an Harveft. 
‘This is what he does, and muft grant? 

and this is as mnch as is needful for 

the overturning his Hypothefis. For 

- the Vegetable Remains of that Earth 

fay no fuch thing: they give not any 

the leaft Countenance to thefe Conje- 

ures, but the quite contrary : and 

thefe, being many of them enclofed in - 

very fine and clofe Stone, are prefer- 

ved to this day very curioufly and en- 

tire to Admiration. By them we may 

eafily judge how Things then ftood. 

And there is fo great an Uniformity, 

_and géneral Confent amongft them, 

that from it I was enabled ee difcover 

Oecd a whiat time of the year 
1, he Guakernh cgpat it was that the De 
the Month, -- were a oy oie luge began 4 doa the 
ins of he wex Deep hroken whole ‘Teniour™” of 
were opened. Mofes writing thefe Bodies thus pr C- 
malar oie Boe ye Hecht id patie cee 
then rectived amoygfi them, its for th the Month 
2 which , : of 
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of May ||; nor have I 
ever met with fo 
much as one fingle 
Plant, or other Body, 
amonegit all thofe vaft 
multitudes which I 
have carefully view- 
ed, that is peculiar to 
any other Seafon of 
the Year: or any 
thing that happens 
earlier or later ; any 
of them fhort, or any 
further advanc’d in 


Growth, Seed, or the 


like, than they now 
ufually are in that 
Month; which fure- 


ae 

which was indeed the frft and 
moft ancient, but had been difufed 
during the time of their Abode in 


Egypt, aud but newly re-efta- 


bifid when this was wrote 
{ Exod. xii. 2.] Jy this, Nifan, 
or, as twas alfo cal’d, Adib was 
the first Month: and Yar the fe- 
cond, upon the 17th day whereof 
the waters of the Deluge came 
forth, according to this Rela« 
tion. And truly the time (which 
is mt a dittle remarkable) falls 
within the Compafs pere chalk’d 
out by Nature fo very punualy, 
that one cas fearcely forbear 
concluding that thefe Strokes 
and Lines of Nature, and thofe 
of that Relation, came both 
from the fame Hand ; but this 
only by the by. The Particulars 
of the Computation I here ufe 
fhall he given.at full elfewhere, 
they being toobylky for this place. 


Pre | Conf. Part 3. Se. 2, Conf. §. 
ly I muft_ needs have 


done, had there really been fuch an 
equality of Seafons, and conftant tem- 
perature of Heat as is imagined by the 
Theorift. There are fome Phenomena 
of the Animal Remains of that Earth 
which afford us more Arguments to 
the fame purpofe, and thofe not Jefs 
concluding than the others; but thefe 
I fhall wholly wave for the prefent, 
there being indeed no occafion to make 
iM GUGUGTNETS, 8 cp et ee 
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~ I fhall now only look a little into. 

the Mofaick Archives, to obferve what. 

they furnifh us with upon this Sub- 

ject, and I have done ; for I perceive — 
I have, before I am aware, much ex-. 

ceeded the Meafures I defign’ d, which: 

on fo copious a Subjeét ’rwas hard not 
todo. Gen.1.14. And God faid, let 
there be LIGHTS in the Firmament of 
the Heaven, to divide the Day from the . 
Night : and let them be for Signs, and 
for SEASONS, and for Days and Tears. 

This Paflage, we fee, does not at all 
favour the Opinion that there was no 
Variation of Seafons before the Deluge:: 
{fo far from it, that fhould a Man go 
about with never fo fet Study and De- 
fign to defcribe fuch a Natural Form 
of the Year as is that which is at pre- 
fent eftablifhid, he could fcarcely ever 
do it in fo few Words again that were: 
{o fit and proper, fo full and exprefs ; 
efpecially if, by Signs, in this place, 
Months are intended, for then we have 
here firft the Year: and that fubdivi- 
ded into its ufual Parts, the four Quar-. 
ters or Seafons, the twelve Szens or 
Months, and Days; nay at the fame 
time, from the roth Verfe, we learn 
that this sie he tani is, within four 


days, 
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days, as old as the World. But further, 
Gen. viii. 21,22. And the Lord [aid ix 
bis heart, I will not again curfe the ground, 
-«= neither will | again [mite any more 
every thing living as I have done. While 


the Earth remaineth, Seed-time and Har- 


vest, and Cold and Heat, and Summer 
and Winter, and Day and Night, foal 
not ceafe. This was pronounc’d upon 
Noah's Sacrificing, at his coming forth 
of the Ark, after the Deluge was over: 


and implies, that there had indeed then 


lately been a mighty Confufion of 


- Courfe of them: and a Ceffation and 


Things, for the time: an Interruption 


and Perturbation of the ordinary 


Sufpenfion of the Laws of Nature: but 


withall gives Security and Affurance 
that there fhould never be the like. 
any more to the End of the World: 
that for the future they fhould all run” 


again in their old Chanel : and that 


particularly there fhould be the fame 


Viciffitudes of Seafons, and Alternations 
of Heat axd Cold that were before the 
Deluge. : Pa | 
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Books ‘Priated for Richard: Wilkin ne 
the King en, in 8. Pauls — 
Tard, 


- Erters: concerning the Lowe of God, 
between the Author of the Pro- 
note to the Ladies, and Mr. John 
Norris; wherein his late Difcourfe, 
Shewing that it ought to be entire and 
exclufive of all other Loves, is farther 
_clear’d and jultified, Odava. 

A Propofal to the Ladies for the Ad- 
vancement of their true and greateft 
Intereft. By a Lover of her Sex. Lwelves. 
The Second Edition. 

A Vindication of the Truth of Chri- 
ftian Religion againft-the Objections of 
all Modern Oppofers. By Farmer Ab- 
badie, D. D. Odtavo. 

A fecond Part of the Enquiry into 
feveral remarkable Texts of the Old 
and New Teftament, which contain 
fome Difficulty in them: with a pro- 
bable Refolution of them. The fecond 
Edition. Odfavo. 

A Difcourfe concerning the Autho- 
rity, oy le, and Perfection of the erage” 
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of the-Old-and New Teftament; with 
_acontinued Iuftration of feveral diffi- 
cult Texts of Scripture throughout the 
whole work. Both by John Edwards, 
B. D. fometime Fellow of St. Fobx’s 
College in Cambridge. OFavo. 

The Glorious Epiphany, with the 
Devout Chriftians Love to it. ‘The 
Second Edition. Odfavo. — 
~ Search the Scriptures. A Treatife 
fhewing that all Chriftians ought to 
read the Holy Books; with Directions 
to them therein. shes 
_ A Difcourfe concerning Prayer, efpe- 
cially of frequenting the daily Publick 
Prayers. All three by the Reverend 
Sim. Patrick, D. D. | 

The Old Religion demonftrated in 
the Principles, and defcribed in the 
Life and Pratice thereof. By F.Good- 
man, D. D. The Second Edition. 
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